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Publications of the Week. Dramatic Notes. 


LONDON: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 








NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
Subscribers on account of Tuk Reaper. Annual Subscription, 


including postage, 13 rupees. 





Areas TIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 
W YORK DIVISION SECOND MORTGAGE ; 


N 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION Sy. Re ay BO 
—Interest payable 2nd Aprilat the lidated Bank (limited). 


The Coupons from the above Bonds will d on the 2nd 
April, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, and left two clear 
days at the Office of the Company, 5 W inster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, for examination. 


If sent by post.a cheque for the amount will be remitted in 
course. 


No. 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, March 20, 1866. 





ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Holders of Bonds, Deben- 
tures, and Shares of this voepeny will be HELD at the LON- 
DON TAVERN, on THURSDAY, the 29th INST., at Twelve 
for One o’clock precisely, to receive the Report for the Past 


Year. 
oF S. MORTON PETO, 
Chairman of the London Board of Control. 


No. 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, March 22, 1866. 





HE UNIVERSITIES’ UNION CLUB 
having now been formally constituted, suitable Premises 
have been secured at 20 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, 
which wil] be ready for Occupation by Easter Week. 
GENTLEMEN who are or have been Members of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, Dublin, St. 
Andrew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen, or Edinburgh, are eligible for 
admission. 
ENTRANCE-FEE, 15 Guineas; Annual Subscription, 5 
Guineas. Application to be made to the Secretary, at 20 Cock- 
spur Street, .W. 





RUNDEL SOCIETY for PROMOTING 
the KNOWLEDGE of ART. 


Entrance Donation, £1 1s. ; Annual Subscription, £1 1s. 


All persons who now become Subscribers will receive a Set of | 
Annual Publications in 1867. For further particulars, apply, 
personally or by letter, to the Secretary. 


F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000, 


fifteen days therefrom (last day, April 9), or the same will 


Rawat ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing EX- 
HIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on 
Monday, the 9th, or Tuesday, the 10th, of next, after 
which time no work can possibly be receiv nor can any 
Works be received which have already been publicly exhibited. 


FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames 
Oil Paintings under glass and Drawings with wide maigins are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames as well as projecting 
mouldings may prevent pictures obtaining the situation the 
otherwise merit. The other regulations necessary to be observed 
may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibi- 
tion, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the 
carriage of any package. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated 
to the retary. 





A RT-UNION OF LONDON.— 


Subscription, One Guinea.—Prizeholders select from the 
Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance of a valu- 
able Prize, and in addition receives a Volume of Forty-two 
Illustrations of the “‘ Story of the Norman Conquest,” from the 
Original Drawings by Daniel Maclise, R.A. The Volume is now 
ready for Delivery. Subscriptions close 31st inst. 


GEORGE GODWIN, ) ci 
LEWIS POCOCK, f/f Hon. Secs. 


444 West Strand, March, 1806. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


ae Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F-.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE 
FEASIBLE. 





Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 


Tante A, witn Prorirts. 





Annual Premiums for Assuring ‘£100 on a Single Life, payable 


at death. 











| 
memmiae 2: Premium. |Age Premium. Age| Premium. 
| 
£s. a. Zs. d. | £s. d, £8. a 
20; 116 0 30 27 0 | 40 320180} 47 7 








No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 
Acents Wantep. Apply to Chief Otfice. 





FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 





Insurances due at Lady-day should be renewed within 





Office of the Arundel Society, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 





RA BARTOLOMEO.—Lately published 
' by the ARUNDEL SOCIETY, a Chromo-Lithograph from 
the Fresco of the Annunciation. To Members, 12s.; to 
Ss 15s. 
wrist F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. ' 


T WILL THIS COST TO PRINT! 


thought often occurring to literary men, public 
c tg and ms of benevolent intentions. An 1 


answer to the may be obtained. A Srecimen 
4 or Tyres, and infoemation Authors, sent on applica- 
tion, by Rrcnarp Barrett, 13 Mark Lane, London. 








become void. 


—viz., 1s. 6d. per cent. 


\ ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 


liminary fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 
PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
payable by instalments, upon personal security, bills of sale, 
deposits of deeds, leases, &v. ; 
of goods, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 


years. Bills discounted. Forms ‘eT Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C, 7d. HARVEY, Secretary. 


All Policies are now chargeable at the reduced rate of duty 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 


absolute reversions, warehousing 





PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E. (Prrvare). 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &c. 
The NEXT QUARTER will begin on APRIL Sra, 1866. 
_ Pupils enter the Urrer Scnoor on attaining their 


Higher Classes. The Terms in both Schools are m 


and other charges, which often make the real very 
from the spparent cost of Education. . 
Every 


accounts. French and German are ee ot Native 

aud spoken by the Princi Eminent spec 

for Science and partic Bes oe ow There are 

Examinations, when suitable Rewards are offered. 

— and the four divisions of the School-year are equal. 

m 

accommodation superior. 
migiioy Shr alto 

completion o eir sixteen ear. 
A Promee : 


Schools may be had on application. 


GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited). 


shares. 
Capital, ONE MILLION, in 100,000 shares of £10 each. 
With power to increase. 
£1 deposit to be paid on application, and £1 on allotment. 


than three months. 


First issue, £200,000. 
Honorary Paresipenr. 
Sirf, Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. - 
_ Tarvsrexrs. » 
Andrew Lusk, Esq., M.P., Alderman. 
Professor Fawvett, M.P. 
George Cruikshank, Esq. 
CHAIRMAN. 
John Everitt, Esq., Allhallow Chambers, Lombard Street, E.C 
Direcrons. ‘ 
Jabez Burns, D.D., 17 Porteus Road, Paddington. 


H. N. Barnett, Esq., 7 Yonge Park, N. 
E Lee Park, Kent 


Edward Beales, Eoq. 47 York Street, Portman § W. 
E. Moore, Esq., 2 Ald Villas, Westbourne Park, W 
Edward Vigers, Esq., vistock Lodge, Upper 
Park, W. 
BAaNKeERs. 


Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Co., Lombard 
Street, E.C. 
The Imperial Bank, Lothbury, and Victoria Street, West. 





minster. 
Sranxpine Counsen. 
Frederick Prideaux, Esq., 3 New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


Soxricrror. 

John J. J. Sudlow, Esq., 4 Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 
ARCHITECTS. 

Messrs. Banks and Barry, 1 Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 
Surveyors. 

Messrs. Leifchild and Cheffins, 62 Moorgate Street, % C 


Avpiror 
Charles Brown, Esq., Basinghal! Street. 
Secretary. 
Wilham Jones, Esq 


Temporary Orrtces. 
4 Queen Street Place, Cannon Street West, E.C. 


Applications for Pros: uses and Shares may be made to the 
Solicitor, Secretary, and Bankers of the Company. 


An Estate of upwards of ten acres, situate within threo 
minutes’ walk of the Honor Oak Station of the London, Chat 
him, and Dover Railway, has been secured the Directors as 
the site of their first village, on which operations will be com- 
menced with al) poasible promptitude. 


HE SUBURBAN VILLAGE § and 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited). 

All APPLICATIONS for SHARES in this Company must be 
sent in not later than SATURDAY, 24th (this Day), for London, 
and MONDAY, 26th, for the Country. 

atuesen 
4L1AM JONES, Secretary. 
Temporary Office, 4, Queen Street Place, y 
Cannon Street West, E.C. 


HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 


Fourteenth: 

Year, or on proving themselves able to do the work of the 
Two Guineas a-Quarter—and inclusive of Books, Stationery, 
different 


is, as far as ble, well grounded in ' 
made to write a hand fit for and Ined to be quick at 
Teachers attend 
cal 
are large, the Playground spacious, and the genera! 


ipils are not received or retained after the 
tus and Report of Examiners on every Pupil in the 


HE SUBURBAN VILLAGE and 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, whereby the 
liability of each shareholder is limited to the amount of his 


No future calls to exceed £1, nor to be made at less intervals 


Where no allotment is made the deposits will be returned in full, 


estbourne 
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of HORSE CHESTNUTS (a plied 
ex This at first used only for Gout, is now 
to be Applicable all cases of Chronic and painful 
Pisonens. ‘ Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
damn tection af Bs Oy tnd Tou 88 om the 
: an , from the 
or — on receipt of stamps. Genuine 

”? vi 








and Operative Ch 282 Regent Street, W. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


- NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 


Braiding, and Embroidery ; will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an 


hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


llustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. + 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Just published (Gratis), 


The GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 


Spear Her Maj THE EMPRESS of the FRENCH. 
should at once o Gratis of their Draper or Corset 


er, THOMSON'S new Illustration, showing the veritable 
“MODE DE L’IMPERATRICE.” 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
celebrated ‘UNTTED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS. 4° and 
6d. each, manufactured by 

J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


HILLIPS & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., to 3s. 
4d. per Pound. 


Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s. 6d. per pound. The 
Best Black Tea the world produces 4s. 


Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 
and Co, have no Agents. 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, 
London, E.C. 


A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Free by their own 
Vans within t miles of No. 8 King Wil Street, City, and 
send Teas, Co and Spices wa Free to any Railway 


Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
Phillips and Co. have no connexion with any house 


in Worcester or wansea. 


YAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
1s prepared solely by Lea & Pernriys. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned nst worthless 
and that Lea & 7 are on 


Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorrretors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwett; Messrs, Barciay 
& Son, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 























ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C 


The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—&s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s, 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—%s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS,—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s, 6d. per 

1,000. 

CHEAP BUFFditto for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—ls. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkpen poe 
Boxes, Postage © 
i. Writine Cases, &c., post free. re . 


OOKE’S GOLD-BAND ANEROID, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


: COOKE and SONS, of York and London, have 

sos an pare recently PATENTED 

an in the ID, which believe In- 
Instrument, and 


Value as a Scientific renders it more 
for Constant Use in all Climates. 


&4@ Specimens may be seen at their London Establishment. 
8. COOKE & 80 
NS, DETICLANS, &., YORK AND 








£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COM- 
PENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. secures 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 


For Particulars apply to the Local Agents at the Railwa 
Stations, and Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGEN 


STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
3@ Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


20 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND (Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalledf or economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
_—— can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience, 
Jonsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted., For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide ** Lancet.” 

wwe f attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull ; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 


Scarborough 
ba OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 


H.~LOR O D Y¥ N E. 
DISCOVERED BY DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Admited by the Profession to be the most valuable Medicine 
ever introduced. Vice-Chancelior Sir W. Page Wood stated in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor. 
Consequently all other compounds under the name of Chloro- 
dyne must Be spurtovs. Earl Russell communicated to the 
College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that Chlorodyne was 
the only Medicine of any use in Cholera. COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, &c., are mmeni- 
ATELY RELIEVED. The immense demand enables the Proprietors 
to reduce the price; itis now sold in bottles, Is. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and lls. CAUTION.—None genuine without the words 
“Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government stamp. 
Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: 


I. T DAVENPORT, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
sti ms, and the public generally, that, by a novel eopeien 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and defy 
competition, 

Each pen bears the 9 ~~ of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are > aged pteotes to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and wi 7 medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London, 


C. & J. FIELD’S NAME is on ever,y 

e Packet and Box of their PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFIN £& 

CANDLES, and of their PATENT SELF-FITTING HARD 

CHAMBER CANDLES, requiring neither paper nor scraping. 

May be obtained of all first-class dealers, and (wholesale only) 
at the 

















YDROPATHIC 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
ca.re (Proprietor of the — Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, dington Green, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most aalubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Woud, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Railway 
- the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 

our. 

For Terms and tuse 7 ly to Mr. METCALFE, Grae 
enberg Villa as above. 





A CLERGYMAN, M.A. CAMBRIDGE, 


experienced and successful in Tuition, and residing near 
Richmond Park, receives PUPILS to Prepare for the Univer- 
sities, the various Competitive Examinations, &c.—Address, 
M.A., Messrs. Witiis & Sormunam, Booksellers, 136 Strand, W.C. 








— 


LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Origina! Negatives of 
Warren pe 1a Rue, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 


Society, &c., &c. 
SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





THE LATE JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 
Reduced from 2i, 2s. to 1. 5s., neatly bound in cloth, large folio, 


Psyche : Her Story. By Mrs. 


Srrorr. With 31 in 
them ones—chiefly uy doen Gasem R.A. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Kow, E.C. 
290 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


Crass B Susscrrerios—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 








Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Luurrep, 
New Oxford Street. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practical 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions in 
the mode of ascertaining the strength of Spirits by means of 
Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which is added a ter on 
Distillation, describing the process in operation at the 
Custom House for en the strength of Wines* 
Illustrated with Diagrams. y J. B. Keene, of H.M 
Customs. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parser, D.D., of Manchester. ‘ 


“The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and e; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 


= of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 
ence its matchless foree. . . . There is no epoaking for speak- 
an arrow 


ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word 
directed to the mark.”—British Standard. . 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fscp. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tomas Suorter, Editor of ‘A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before.”— 
Iliustrated Times. 

** It wili everywhere, among all classes, and at all seasons, be 
welcome. ... ese beaut pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of ali that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 
British Standard. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., © 


Sketches by an Idle Man. 


Contents: Three dred a-Year and Marriage—Stra 
English Abroad—Notes on National Peculiarities—Frenc 
Country Town Life—Commercial Travellers, &c., &c. 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NOW READY, VOLS. I. & 11, PRICE FIVE GUINEAS 
EACH. 


Double fscp. folio, beautifully bound, 


THE ORIENTAL RACES & TRIBES, 
RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY. 
A Series of Photographs, with Letterpress Descriptions. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 





“ This first volume is devoted to the tribes of Gujarat, Kutch, 
and KAthiaw&r, provinces to the north-west of Bombay. Itcon- 
tains twenty-six fine photographs of these people, which are 
accompanied with descriptions, that give a brief summary 
respecting those represented in each. . We can speak with 
much commendation of the artistical department of the work. 
Great pains have been iaken to produce life-like portraits of the 
people, and to surround them with appropriate objects. They 
have been well managed, and in clearness, and even expression, 
they are successful. We have said quite enough to make the 
publication more generally known to English readers, a service, 
which it stood in great need of. Those who desire a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with our varied ‘fellow subjects’ in the 
Bombay Presidency will have recourse to the work itself. The 
spirited publisher has done good service in bringing it out in so 
creditable a manner, and we shall rejoice to see it eontinued.”— 


Reader. ae 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOL. I. 

1. Owpica Braumrys. 13. Baatras. 

2. Nacur Branmrins. 14. Lowana Women. 

3. Nacar Braumin Women. 15. Sapuoos. 

4. VatuapmacnaryaA Mauna-| 16. Kuumnars or Kvuren. 
RAJAS. 17. Kuaravas. 

5. Raspoorts. 18. Tue Duaxsps or Gusarar. 

6. Buars. 19. Wacuuness. 

7. Kauwas anp Gonas. 20. Pansts. 

8 Banians or Surat, Goco, | 21. Parst Women. 
AND AHMEDABAD. 22. Menwans. 

9. Bantans or Porescnper. 23. Meuman Women. 

10. Banitans anp Sonees or | 24. Kunosans, 
Damnoceur. 25. Mumammapan Women oF 

11. Banian Women. Sorat. 

12. Guur-Baree (Hovse-noip- | 26. Bononas. 





ine) Gosazes. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOL. II. 


1. Branmans or tux Daxuan | 14. Fisuwowen or Bomaay. 
anp Konkan. 15. Taz Acari Kunis or THE 

2. Maratut Beaman Women. Konan. 

3. Brauman Lvpies or tue | 16. CuampBuanrs. 
Daxaan. 17. Mawans. 

4. Karnatiga Branmans. 18. Manes. 

5. Varracrs, on Barraais. 19. MumaMMADANS OF THE 

6. VANIS. Konxay. 

7. Pansuvs, Sovars, & Soma- | 20. Munammapan Women ov 
VaNnsHA-KSHATRIYAS. THe Konkan. 

8 Parsau Women or Bomnay. | 21. Munammapan Women oF 

9. MaraTua or tHe Dakaan. THE KHAN. 

10. Marnatar Women or Bom- | 22. Bene-Isnaxt or Bommay. 
BAY. 23. Goangese CurisTians. 

11. Kamarurs. 24. Comnres CatRmo.ics 





" ¥ 
Tax Kuss or true West | 25. Romy ez. Womex 
or Inpia. or 


London: W. J. JOHNSON, 121 Fleet Street. 
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TRUBNER’'S AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL LITERARY RECORD. 


A MONTHLY REGISTER 


| Of the most important Works published in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA, in INDIA, CHINA, 
a® and the BRITISH COLONIES ; with Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Books. 

























¢# PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE 6d.; SUBSCRIPTION, 5s. PER ANNUM, POST FREE. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW, supply with all possible 


reguiqrity the following, and, indeed, ali American Newspapers and Magazines, Proceedings 


of Societies, &c., Se. :— 


American Agriculturist. Monthly. New York. 

American Agriculturist, in German. New York. 

American Educational Monthly. ° Vew York. 

American Journal of Conchology. Quarterly. Philadelphia. 
American Journal of Education. Quarterly. Hartford. 
American Journal of Insanity. Quarterly. Utica. 

American Journal of Medical Science. Quarterly. Philadelphia. 
American Journal of Pharmacy. Monthly. 

American Journal of Photograpl y (C. A. Serny, Editor). 1st 


and 15th of each mon New York. 


American Journal of Science and Art (Silliman’s). Bi- 


monthly. New Haven. 

A Monthly Religious Paper issued by the 

American Tract Society. 

American Missionary. Monthly. American Missionary Association, 
New York. 

American Presbyterian and Theological Review. Quarterly. 
New York. 


American Publishers’ Circular. Fortnightly. Philadelphia. 
American Union. A Fireside Journal ; Fiction, &. Weekly. Boston. 


Arthur’s Home Magazine. Monthly. Edited by T. S. Arnrnvn and 


Vinernia F. Townsenn. Philadelphia. 


Atlantic Monthly. Boston. 


American Messenger. 


Ballon’s Dollar. Monthly. Fiction, &c. Boston. 
Banker’s Magazine and Statistical Register. Monthly. New 
ork, 
Beadle’s Monthly. New York, 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. Quarterly. Phil«- 
delphia. 
Bibliotheca Sacra. Quarterly. Andover. 


Boston Commonwealth. 
Boston Recorder. 


Weekly. 


Boston Review. ‘‘Seeking to set forth a theology like that of the 
y 


Westminster and Savoy Confessions.” Quarterly. 
Chicago Tribune. Weekly. Chicago. 
Child’s Paper. Illustrated. Monthly. American Tract Society. 


Christian Advocate and Journal. The Organ of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Weekly. New York. 


Christian Examiner. Bi-monthly, New York. 
Church Monthly. Boston. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 
Dental Cosmos. Monthly. Philadelphia. 

De Bow’s Review. Monthly. New York. ' 
Evangelical Quarterly Review. ettysburgh. 
Foreign Missionary (The). Presbyterian. New Yor. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. Weekly. 
Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. Monthly. 

Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book. Edited by Mrs. Saran J. Have and L, A. 
Govry. Philadelphia. 


Hall's Journal of Health. 
Harper’s Weekly. Illustrated. 
Harper’s Monthly. 

Herald of Health. 

Historical Magazine. Monthly. 


Home Journal. 
Home Missionary (The). Published by the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 


Horticulturist. Monthly. 
Hours at Home. Monthly. New York. 

Humphrey’s Journal of Photography. Fortnightly. 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. Monthly. New Yorks 


New York. 


Weekly. 


New York. 


New York. 





A Congregationalist Religious Family Newspaper. . 





Journal of the Franklin Institute. Monthly. New York. 
Ladies’ Repository. Religious and Miscellaneous Literature, with 


Steel Illustrations. Monthly. Cincinnati. 


Lady’s Friend (The). A Monthly Magazine of Literature and 
Fashion, Edited by Mrs. Heyry Perenson. Philadelphia. ; 


Little Corporal. A Child’s Paper. Monthly. 
Little Pilgrim. 
Grace’ Greenwoop. Philadelphia. 


Merry’s Museum. A Monthly Journal for the Young, 
Methodist Quarterly Review. New York. 
Monthly Law Reporter. Boston. 

Mission Herald. A Monthly Record of Missionary Intelligence, 


Published by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston. 
Missionary Magazine. 
Monthly Law Reporter. 
Monthly Religious Magazine. 
Monthly Review. New York. 
Monthly Journal of the American Unitarian Association, 


Nation (The). Weekly. New York. 
National Baptist. Philadelphia. 
National Preacher. Monthly. New York. 
National Quarterly Review. New York. 
New Englander Quarterly. New Haven. 
New Path. Monthly. New York. 

New Church Independent. 
New York Evangelist. 
New York Evening Post. 
New York Herald. Jamus Gorvon Benyerr, Editor, 
New York Herald. Weekly Issue. 

New York Independent. 
New York Ledger. 

New York Mercury. 

New York Medical Journal. 
New York Observer. 

New York Saturday Press. Literary and Humorous. 
New York Tribune. Daily Issue. 

New York Tribune. Weekly Issue. 

New York Weekly Times. H. J. Ravmonp. 

New York Semi-Weekly Times. 

New York Social Science Review. uarterly. 
Nick-Nacks. Monthly. Comic. 
North American Review. Quarterly. Poston. 


Occident and American Jewish Advocate. Monthly. Phildelphia. 
Our Song Birds. A Juvenile Musical Quarterly. 


Edited by 


New York. 


A Monthly Journal for Boys and Girls. 


Boston. 


Semi-weekly. 
Daily. 


Monthly. 


Our Young Folks. Monthly. Boston. 
Philadelphia Photographer. Monthly. 
Prophetic Times. Monthly. Philadelphia. 


Peterson’s Ladies’ National Magazine. Monthly. 
Philadelphia Home Weekly. Printer (The). 
Radical. Monthly. Boston. 
Railroad Journal. Weekly. 
Rural. New York. 


Saturday Evening Post. Novels, Tales, &c. 
Srencen, Editor. Philadelphia, 


Scientific American. Weekly. New York. 
en ane oe Reporter. Weekly. New York. 

unday 00 vocate. Sunday School Times. 
United States Army and Navy Journal. Weekly. 
Washington National Intelligencer. 
Waverley Magazine. Yankee Notions. 
United States Service Magazine. Monthly. New York. 
Universalist Quarterly. Boston, 


Monthly. 
Round Table. Weekly. Literary. 


Mrs. Bera Z. 
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LATEST EDITIONS OF MAUNDER'S POPULAR 
TREASURIES. 
In facp., with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. cloth, or 13s. 6d. calf, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature. Sixth Edition, revised and corrected, with an ex- 
tended Supplement, by 'T’. Spencer Conpotp, M.D., F.L.S. 


TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of REFER- 
ENCE. 10s. 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 10s. 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 10s. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY. 10s. 6d. 

MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. 
10s. 

LINDLEY & MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY, 2 Parts, 20s. 

AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 10s. 64. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF MR. JOHN STUART MILL'S 
WORKS. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Jouws Srvart Mitt, M.P. People’s Edi- 
tion, price 5s, 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Joun 
Srvuart Mitt, M.P. People’s Edition, price 2s. 


On LIBERTY. By Jouw Srvant Mitt, M.P. People’s Edi- 
tion, price 1s, 4d. 


Latest Editions of Mr. Mii1’s Works in the Library form. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 5s. 
On LIBERTY. 7s. 6d. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2 Vols. 30s. 
UTILITARIANISM. 5s. 


A SYSTEM OF LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and IN- 
DUCTIVE. 2 Vols. 25s. ’ 


An EXAMINATION of SIR W. HAMILTON’S PHILO- 
SOPHY. 14s. 
By the same Author. 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 2 Vols. 8vo, 24s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 2s., cloth, 
THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH; 
or, Hints to Stammerers. By a Minvre Pur.osopnsr. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





ROMAN HISTORIES BY THE REV. CHARLES MERI- 
VALE, B.D. 


Complete in 8 Vols. post 8vo, price 48s. cloth, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER 


the EMPIRE. By Cuartes Menivate, B.D., Cueietn to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. Cabinet tion. 


“Among the great historicai works produced by English 
writers Mr. Merivale’s takes a very high rank. His annals of 
the ‘ Upper Empire’ are the work of one who deems truth the 
first necessity of history ; and his lofty narrative, more absorb- 


‘jing than any romance, is told in a simple, strong, and rapid 
“style which may justify our calling him the 


lish Tacitus.”— 


“ Mr. Merivale’s work is one of the few first-rate histories that 
have been written in our time. It bears witness upon ever 
page to ripe knowledge and thov ~7 is liberal, scholarly, an 

. The new edition is preferable to the original library 
edition, for the neat volumes are lighter to the hand, while the 
type is stil! large and clear, and the paper is gone. Of recent 
reprints we know none that are more substan ially acceptable 
than this new edition of Mr. Merivale’s ‘ History of the Romans 
finder the Empire.’ ”—Hxaminer. 


THE FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC; a 
- wae? of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. 4th Edition, 


i 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 6d. sewed, 


SWEDENBORG and HIS MODERN 


CRITICS; with some Remarks upon the Last Times. 
the Rev. Avevsrus Cuissoip, M.A., formerly of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


“The present day is the last time of the Christian Church, 
which the Lord foretold and described in the Gospels and in the 
Revelation.”—T'rue Christian Religion, Art. 757. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





DR. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 


their Nature and Treatment. By James Hewrt, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of “A Manual of the Philo- 
sophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.; or of the Author 
Ore House, near Hastings. 





MISS BERRY'S JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE. | 
Second Edition, in 3 Vols. 8vo, with 3 Portraits, price 48s. 


EXTRACTS of the JOURNALS and 


CORRESPONDENCE of MISS BERRY, from the Year 
3783 to 1852. Edited by Lady Tueresa Lewis. In this 
Edition several calaprinte, chiefly in proper names of per- 
sons, which had escaped the Editor, have correc 


“These volumes have the interest which belongs to the me- 
morials of a life beyond the ordinary span of mor- 
association with some of the chief 


timate 

drama one of the most exciti 

~ pbeny Lh — extrac 
work, therefore we have abstained 


of the 
. It is too en and disjointed to be 
faiples, butts for all one of the most in- 
the day.”"—Daily News. 


Londou: LONGMANS, GREEN, & ©O., Paternoster Row. 










Messrs. JAS, PARKER &CO.’S LIST. 
OXFORD, & 377 STRAND, LONDON. 


WORKS BY THE REV. DR. PUSEY. 


1. 
REPLY TO DR. MANNING. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND a POR- 
TION of CHRIST’S ONE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH 
and a MEANS of RESTORING VISIBLE UNITY. An 
Eirenicon, in a Letter to the Author of “The Christian 
Year.” By E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Sixth Thousand, 8vo, 
cloth, 410 pp., 7s. 6d. * [Ready. 


Il. 

DANIEL the PROPHET: Nine Lectures 
in the Divinity School, Oxford. With a Short Preface in 
Answer to Dr. Rowland Williams and Mr, Perowne. New 
Edition, 8vo. ' [Shortly. 

Il. 


HISTORY OF TRACT XC. 


TRACT XC. On Certain Passages in the 
XXXIX. Articles, by the Rev. J. H. Newman, M.A., 1841: 
with Historical Preface by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D.; and 
Catholic Subscription to the XX XIX. Articles considered 
in Reference to Tract XC. by the Rev. Joun Kesue, M.A., 
1851. 8vo, 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 7d. 


IV. 
THE MIRACLES of PRAYER: a Ser- 
mon preached before the University of Oxford, January 28, 
1866. (In reference to Recent Objections.) 1s. ; by post, 


Is, 1d. 
Vv 


Also preparing, by the same Author, 


A FEW WORDS of EXPLANATION to 


the Very Rev. Dr. NEWMAN, in consequence of his recent 
Letter. And vy} 


IS EXPLANATION on the PART of 
ROME IMPOSSIBLE? In reference to the Pastoral Let- 
ter of Archbishop Manning. 





PRESENTATION EDITION 


OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four 
Books. By Tuomas A. Kempis. Printed on thick toned 
paper, with red border lines, mediveval Title-pages to the 
various Sections, and Ornamental Initials to the Chapters, 
Vignettes, &c. Small 4to, antique cloth, 12s, (Ready. 


BISHOP OF BRECHIN. 


A SHORT EXPLANATION of the 
NICENE CREED, for the Use of Persons beginning the 
Study of Theology. By Avexanper Penrose Fornes, D.C.L., 
Bishop ‘of Brechin. Second Edition, with Additions, crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, [| Ready. 


ARCHDEACON FREEMAN. 


THE PRINCIPLES of DIVINE 
SERVICE; or, an Inquiry concerning the True Manner of 
Understanding and Using the Order for Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, and for the Administration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the English Church. By the Rev. Pur Free- 
man, M.A., Vicar of Thorverton, Archdeacon and Canon of 
Exeter, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 

1 Exeter. 2 Vols., 8vo, cloth, 24s. 6d. 

The concluding portion, on the Order for the Holy Com- 
munion, besides its proper es enters incidentally into 
most of the great religious questions of the day, as Atonement, 
Sacrifice, the Origin of the Sabbath Day, &c. 

The Volumes may be had separately, thus: Vol. I., 10s. 6d. ; 
Vol. IL., Part I, 6s. ; and Vol. II., Part 2, 8s. 


REV. DR. KAY. 


e 
CRISIS HUPFELDIANA ; being an Ex- 
amination of Hupfield’s Criticism on Genesis, as recently set 
forth in Bishop -Colenso’s Fifth Part. By W. Kay, D.D., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Principal of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta. 8vo, 100 pp., sewed, 3s. 


A SHORT SUMMARY of the EVI- 
DENCES for the BIBLE. By the Rev. T. S. Acktanp, 
M.A., late Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; Incumbent of 
Pollington cum Balne, Yorkshire. 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[Just ready. 


OXFORD LENTEN SERMONS for 1866. 
The Church ordained by Christ to Maintain his Conflict with 
the Powers of Darkness. 8vo. [Jn the Press. 


A GUIDE for PASSING LENT HOLILY. 
By Ayritton. Translated from the French, and adapted to 
are of the English Church. Third Edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 6s. 


REV. W. BH. RIDLEY. 


THE EVERY-DAY COMPANION. Part 
1. Advent to Whitsuntide. By the Rev. W. H. Riptey, 
ia Rector of Hambledon, Bucks. Fscp. 8vo, limp cloth, 


DEVOTIONS BEFORE and AFTER 


HOLY COMMUNION. 32mo, on toned paper, with red 
lines, cloth, 2s, 


Preparatory Notice.—“ This little Manual, drawn up, it is 
neped. tn the true spirit of the ancient Liturgies and of our 
own, is heartily commended to those who desire and pray to be 
taught by the Church how best to approach our Lord.”—J. K 


THE CATECHIST’S MANUAL: with 


an Introduction by Samvet, Lord Bishop of Oxrorp. Crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 5s, [ Ready. 


LYRA FIDELIUM : Twelve Hymns on 
the Twelve Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, with Prose 
Analysis and full Scriptural Authorities. By S. J. Sronz, 
B.A., Curate of Windsor. Fscp. 8vo, on tone paper, cloth, 
red edges, 2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR BURROWS. 


THE RELATIONS of CHURCH and 
STATE HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED: Two Public 
Lectures delivered at Oxford, on November 16, and 17, 1865. 
By Mowtacu Buraows, Chichele Professor of Modern History. 
Post 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 


THE HISTORY of the PELOPON- 
NESIAN WAR. By Tuvcypipes, in Eight Books.—Book 1. 
Done into English by Ricuarp Craw ey, of University 
College, Oxfo: 8vo, cloth, 5s. [ Ready. 


LAYS of the ENGLISH CAVALIERS. By 
Joun J. Danie, Curate of ey Fitzurse, 
Wilts, Small 4to, printed on toned paper, wi Frontispiece 
and Vignette, cl extra, gilt edges, 6s. © [Nearly ready. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


238, will be PUBLISHED on TUESDAY, APRIL 10. 


ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS must be forwarded by the 
3rd of APRIL. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. HESSEY’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 





Now ready, 3rd and Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo, 9s., 


SUNDAY—ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, 


and PRESENT OBLIGATION. By Rev. J. A. Hrssey, 
D.C.L., Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Preacher to the Hon. Soc. of Gray’s Inn, and Grinfield 
Lecturer in the Septuagint at Oxford. 


“Dr. Hessey has produced a book, with an amount of dili- 

ence and research, as well as —. and intelligence, which 
for its learning will render all other treatises superfluous.” — 
Saturday Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


Third Edition, revised, with 60 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s., 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of 


the ANTIQUITY of MAN, with Remarks on Theories of 
the Origin of Species by Variation. By Sir Cuarves LYELL, 
Bart., F.R.S., Author of ‘ Principles cf Geology. 


By the same Author, 


ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY ; or, the 


Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illus- 
trated by Geological Monuments. 6th Edition, greatly 
Enlarged. With 770 Woodecuts. 8vo. 18s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





BY AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Thrid Edition, with Maps, &c., post 8vo, 9s., 


A MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC 


ENQUIRY, for the USE of OFFICERS on FOREIGN 
SER Ice, and TRAVELLERS in GENERAL. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Sir J. F. Henrscuer, Bart. 
8rd Edition, revised by Rev. Rosert May, M.A., Radcliffe 
Observer. 


“This edition is in every respect an improvement upon its 
predecessors. Mr. Main has called in the aid of the best men 
of the present day to supplement those who have been removed 
by death, and he has invited the original writers who still 
survive to revise their contributions and bring them down to 
the latest moment. The result is a work of obvious merit and 
universal utility.”— Press. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. PERCY’S WORK ON METALLURGY. 


Now ready, with 200 Illustrations, carefully drawn to Scale, 
8vo, 42s., 


THE METALLURGY of IRON and 


STEEL; the Art of Extracting those Metals from their 
Ores, and Adapting them to Various of Manufac- 
ture. By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S., Lectureron Metallurgy 
at the Government Schvol of Mines. 


“ The want of a treatise upon Metallurgy, to which the student 
could refer with confidence, and which would likewise be of 
utility to the practical smelter, has long been acknowledged. 
The work now betore us, from the pen of Dr. Percy, appears in 
every way calculated to remove the necessity for any complaints 
for the future; not only has the author afforded convincing 

roof that he has given his readers the full advantage of his 
ong connexion with practical metallurgy, but he has also, 
through his intimate acquaintance with continental languages, 
been able to render the researches of the most celebrated 
French, German, and Swedish metallurgists available to them. 
—Mining Journal. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s., 


CHRISTIANITY and RECENT 


SPECULATION : being the Course of Lectures lately 
Delivered in Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, by Rev. 
Tuomas Smiru, M.A., Rev. Professor Ratyy, v. Dr. 
Buarkiz, Rey. A Cricuton, B.A., Rev. Professor Duns, Rev 
Principal Canpuisu. With an Introductory Preface by 
Principal Canpuisu. 


Edinburgh : JOHN MACLAREN. London: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, & CO., and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





THE REV. C. MERIVALE’S BOYLE LECTURES. 
Complete in 2 Vols., 8vo, price 8s. 6d. each, 


THE BOYLE LECTURES for 


1864 and 1865, Delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By 
C. Merrvare, B.D., Chaplain to the Speaker. 


Vol. I. CONVERSION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, &s. 6d 
Vol. Il. CONVERSION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS, 
8s. 6d. 


“ Eloquent, learned, the fruit of extensive reading and re- 
search, the Boyle Lectures on the Conversion of the Roman 
World to Christianity are felicitous in the choice of subject, and 
fascinating in the mode of treatment. These lectures carry the 
reader out of the heated atmosphere of modern Sod historkentiy 
the still of the past. Christianity treated histo: 

with Mr. Merivale’s grace of and strength of ane. 
the clamorous questions of the present day, give place 
matters of fact, told briefly but graphically.”—4 , 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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M’COSH AND MILL. 

An Examination of Mr. J. 8S. Mill's Philosophy ; 
being a Defence of Fundamental Truth. By 
James M‘Cosh, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics, Queen’s College, Belfast ; Author 
of ‘* The Intuitions of the Mind.” (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


NE hardly knows what to do with a book 
like this. It aims to be so practical that 
we cannot ignore it ; it is so grandly serious 
that we cannot laugh at it ; and it is so sig- 
nificant as a revelation of the weakness of the 
defending and the strength of the attacking 
party, that one feels bound to put out ite 
issues and examine its pretensions. Dr. 
M‘Cosh has evidently been strangely irritated 
of late by the general course of British 
philosophy. It has been everything but what 
he could have wished—Comtean, Hamil- 
tonian, Millian, Bainean—anything but 
M‘Cosbian. Asan individual metaphysician 
he feels that he has a right to examine it, 
and as a professor, both of logic and meta- 
physics, he has a decided objection to being 
uietly annihilated without being named. 
fie reminds us, at least a dozen times in the 
work before us, of his other philosophical 
writings—of M‘Coshianism, in fact ; and sig- 
nificantly affirms, in a foot-note near the end 
ef the book, that ‘‘those who occupy chairs 
of philosophy, and have students under 
them,” must take their stand officially against 
this current philosophy of nescience. He 
might, modestly, have done this at Belfast, 
but he prefers to take Defoe’s hint, and come 
out with a noverint universi in the form of a 
book. 

Mr. Mill's attack upon Hamilton was more 
than he could bear; it was the last straw, et 
hine ile lachryme ; and yet he does not 
undertake to defend the Scotch philosopher. 
He rejoices at the attack as an occasion upon 
which the acutest philosopher of the experien- 
tial school must reveal himself, and hopes 
some one will come to the rescue. Still, he 
claims to have previously discovered some of 
Hamilton’s errors, professes to confine him- 
self solely to Mr. Mill, and yet frequently 
runs off to give a thrust at Hamilton, Bain, 
Grote, and others. One thing, however, 
will strike the most careless reader who is not 
deluded by chapter and verse, and that is, 
that he has failed to learn from Mr. Mill’s 
examination of Hamilton a lesson of fairness, 
candour, and full representation of his op- 
ponent’s point of view, which no excuses, 
either of haste or shortness of space, can 
justify. As will be presently seen, he con- 
strues and misconstrues in a manner painful 
to a conscientious mind ; and one has only to 
follow him, books in hand, and hunt out all 
his references, to find that he makes Mr. Mill 
say the most astounding things, when a less 
hasty or “ intuitive” examination—we use 
his own word—might have shown him that 
he was. fighting phantoms he had raised 
himself, and discovering microscopical defects 
that were due to‘his own imperfect and hazy 
lens. No living writer, perhaps, is more 
careful in the choice of his phraseology than 
Mr. Mill, and yet he is continually charging 
him with ambiguity, and with introducing 
intuitive ideas by the most clever jugglery 
of insinuating terms. He even hints that 
Mr. Mill has been induced to attack Hamil- 
ton because of that philosopher’s non-recog- 
nition of his father’s merits, and ‘‘ writes as 
if he had public wrongs to avenge, and an 
accumulation of accepted errors to scatter.” 

His opening charge inst Mr. Mill is, 
that in his ‘‘ Logic” he > oe metaphysics, 
and is yet continually smuggling them in, or 
refusing to go into questions at large where 
they impinge upon this ground. e would 
like the ‘‘ Logic” without them, but when he 
comes to examine what Mill’s metaphysics 
are, he cannot get on at all without these 
little asides. He makes nearly everything 
out of them in the first half of his book. He 
complains that he has made an “‘ unwarrant- 
able use and application of the laws of 
association,” and ‘‘ enormously exaggerated ” 
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their power. He gives a chapter of admis- 
sions, some accidental, others trivial, and a 
few only real and important. The admissions 
that ‘‘our belief in memory is evidently 
ultimate,” and that “the human mind is 
capable of expectation,” are the two great 
factors with which Dr. M‘Cosh works 
wonders to the satisfaction of himself, but 
certainly not to that of his reader, who, if he 
has Mill’s works open before him, will smile 
incredulously at the critic’s small discoveries. 
When Mill will not decide whether the three 
so-called fundamental laws of thought, those 
of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle, are structural in our minds, or 
simply experientially true of all observed 
phenomena, he hails the hesitation as imply- 
ing ‘‘a doubt of the whole system of empiri- 
cism,” but when he himself says of some 
of these admissions that they ‘‘ seem to 
be very much of the nature” of intuitive 
first principles, or ‘“‘look excessively like 
the first ultimate truths,” a natural 
scepticism is felt as to both statements 
by. any ingenuous mind. ‘‘It is time that 
those who allow” these intuitions ‘‘inciden- 
tally should be required to avow them openly 
and formally, and give a separate place to 
them ;” it is time, also, that those who 
profess to have discovered them should really 
know what they mean, and be able to dis- 
entangle them. Dr. M‘Cosh feels so doubtful 
himself about the matter that he concludes 
the chapter by absolutely forgetting himself 
and his works, and declaring that a flood of 
light will be thrown upon metaphysics ** when 
we have an earnest attempt, by one competent 
for the work, to unfold the laws of our intui- 
tions and their mode of operation.” We 
need scarcely say we quite agree with him. 

The chapter Dr. M‘Cosh devotes to ‘*Sensa- 
tions” is extremely weak, both as philosophy 
and criticism. He quotes from Mill’s ‘‘ Logic” 
the statement that ‘‘ the sensations are all of 
which I am directly conscious,” as though 
Mill had affirmed that we were not also con- 
scious of being *‘ impressed ;” but if we con- 


tinue the passage (Vol. I., Fifth Edition, | 


p. 61) we read, ** but I consider them as pro- 
duced by something not only existing inde- 
pendently of my will, but external to my 
bodily organs and to my mind. This ex- 
ternal something I call a body.” Nowit was 
really body that Mill was defining, not sensa- 
tion, yet we are treated to a long disquisition 
upon it, which would have been quite useless 
had he seen that Mill elsewhere, in a quota- 
tion he himself gives a dozen pages further 
on, regards the mind as itself modified by 
such states, and had declared on a previous 
page of his *‘ Logic” (p. 57), in reply to a 
misconstruction of Dr. Whewell, that he 
did not mean that the external act 
called perception consisted of ‘‘ merely 
states of mind.” This kind of blunder- 
ing is carried on all through the defence. He 
quarrels with Mill’s definition of mind as ‘‘a 
series of feelings which is aware of itself 
as past and future,” and wishes to substitute 
another for it—viz., ‘‘an abiding existence 
with a series of feelings !” But as Dr. M‘Cosh 
quoted the remainder of the sentence that 
the *‘ Mind or Ego was something different ” 
from the series, his objections are puerile. 
Further, he quotes from the “ Logic” a 
passage to prove that upon such a ground as 
this Mr. Mill must have a confused notion 
of other people’s existence, if, indeed, he 
have any proof of it atall. The passage is 
really to show that absent things can be said 
to exist even when they are not and cannot 
be perceived, and to make clear the belief 
that under certain conditions we should 
perceive them. He defies Mr. Mill to show 
that consciousness can be reduced to simpler 
elements than knowledge of self as a person, in 
remembrance, also, a recollection of it, and 
in the comparison of the two a perception of 
their identity. Mill uses a definition of 
ae, as merging in every act, whilst 

r. M‘Cosh prefers to have the term as 
being, acting, and remaining. It is a mere 
matter of choice, however, and he can have 
two personalities if he pleases, or three—past, 
present, and future. 
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The same kind of objection is made to 
Mill’s theory of the primary qualities of mat- 
ter. Dr. M‘Cosh complains that he and Mr. 
Bain “‘ posit the body as a reality,” without 
elaborate demonstration of its existence, and 
affirm that ‘‘ muscular sensations and length 
of time” are different! He has got now, as 
he thinks, to a strong point. Our knowledge 
of extension, he maintains, is immediate, 
and chiefly obtained by vision. Platner’s 
case, quoted by both Hamilton and Mill, he 
thinks cannot help the latter at all, and the 
whole subject is so inextricably confused that, 
for the benefit of both Mill and Bain, he 
writes anew the ‘‘ Physiology of the Senses.” 
When Mill put resistance, extension, and 
figure as the three elements that made u 
our conception of matter, he characteriz 
the whole as ‘‘a series of assumptions, no 
one of which admits of proof, and some of 
which can be disproven ;” but when he comes 
to re-write for them, we find him admitting 
nearly all he had been criticizing as ‘‘in- 
genuities ’ which could have been brushed 
away by Hamilton’s sweeping logic. ‘* We 
discover,” he says, ‘* extra-organic objects 
by the resistance offered to our movements 
. . « but already in touch ” (before anything 
is touched, we presume) ‘‘ we have an appre- 
hension of our frames as extended ” (p. 156). 
He admits the existence of a muscular sense, 
and actually quotes approvingly from Wundt 
a statement which is but the substance of 
what Bain had given in a simple illustration. 
Respecting vision, he fares no better. He 
quotes authors whose facts tell for him and 
against him, a passage from Wundt to show 
that ‘‘measurements of distance depend on 
nothing but the estimation of the muscular 
sensations accompanying the movements,” 
and cases that substantiate eyery word that 
Mill and Bain have written upon the subject. 
The only point he brings out favouring his 
own view is, that the eye is immediately 
cognizant ‘of direction and superficial ; 
but if he had ever carefully watched the eyes 
of an infant, he would reasonably have 
doubted the former, whilst the latter is mere 
hypothesis grounded upon a case not unlike 
Platner’s. When he approaches the relativity 
of human knowledge, ie stumbles in just the 
same style. He calls it a mischievous doc- 
trine, and then in a few paragraphs tells us 
that it may be held in a form “ which will 
recommend itself to all sober thinkers.” We 
are not going to track him through his wan- 
derings around this subject, but inasmuch 
as he has expressly and oracularly declared 
what he means by intuition generally, we let 
him speak for himself without comment :— 

The intuitions I stand up for are all intuitions 
of things. In opposition to M. Comte and his 
school in all its branches, I hold that man is so 
constituted as to know somewhat of thi and 
the relations of things. What we know of 
things, with their relations, on the bare i 
or contemplation of them, constitutes the body of 
intuitive truth, and the capacity to discover it 
is called intuition. Taken in this sense, the 
exercise of intuition is not opposed toe lence, 
aac ome an experience : only it is not a 

thered experience ; it is a si experience 
a the basis of all collected expertences. 

After this, Mr. Mill may have t ho 
of his new Belfast disciple. ovat 

But Dr. M‘Cosh has got to the citadel, 
and one hears a sort of faint death-tick 
at the door over which is written ‘‘ Causa- 
tion.” It is Mill’s stronghold, and few 
angels dare to tread here. He complains 
that Mill identifies the uniformity in the 
succession of events with the law of 
causation, and straightway imagines a world 
—no doubt it has been revolving in his own 
mind —where everything should have acause, 
but ‘* no one would be able from the past to 
anticipate the future.” He calls the belief 
in causation and in its uniformity, intuitive— 
that is (see above), experiential for each solely, 
but not unitedly; as theugh each i 
vidual were astronomer, physical philosopher, 
chemist, and metaphysician all in one, no 
one believed in chance but idiots and the 
insane. Mr. Mill’s ‘‘ Logic,” he ventures to 
declare, speaking, we suppose, out of an 
intuitive, ‘‘ sing experience,”’ has ‘‘ never 
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been subj to a careful review on the 
either of his supporters or Spnceens, and 
so he undertakes it in less than a hundred 
and has the coolness to inform Mr. 
that if he had ‘‘ clearly perceived that 
was reasoning in all induction, he would 
have been prevented from reversing the 
natural order by representing the reasoning 
process as an induction ;” which clearly proves 
that if, as he is careful to tell us, the part 
of Mill’s “‘ Logic” which treats of ‘‘ Induction” 
is used in his college classes, the chapters on 
*‘ Reasoning,” that form the previous book, 
cannot have been carefully read, for in the 
conclusion of the first it is put as plainly as 
words can make it, that “‘ induction is a real 
process of Reasoning or Inference.” 

This wearisome, quibbling, specked-lens 
examination is carried on through the utili- 
tarian morality, where intuitive, if used 
strictly as defined by our quotation, concedes 
everything Mr. Mill could wish. But Dr. 
M ‘Cosh thinks it would lead to self-righteous- 
ness and self-assertion, and has not yet made 
up his mind whether either are intuitive, in 
his sense of the term, or not. He appears to 
think, however, that a man needs nothing 
but a metaphysical training at Belfast to set 
him right with himself and the universe in 
the course of a couple of sessions. He de- 
serves, in conclusion, to be praised for his 
real self-sacrifice. He does not expect to 

luce any effect upon Mr. Mill, and that 
1s very candid of him. He is, indeed, more 
likely to make more converts for Mr. Mill by 
making honest readers of him resist his mis- 
understandings. It is only youths who are 
dissatisfied with Mill’s philosophy, and cannot 
go over to Belfast, that he writes for ; for he 
assures us, with a pure, but melancholy satis- 
faction, that all disciples of Comte are sec- 
tarian and exclusive ; ‘‘they read one another, 
they quote one another, they are incapable 
of appreciating any other philosophy.” Dr. 
M is a firm believer in a critical Nemesis. 
Mill avenges his father, Grote avenges the 
sophists, but Dr. M‘Cosh avenges himself. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 


Dictionaries : English, Greek, Latin, &c. Gram- 
mars: English, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
&c. Latin Classics: Cesar, Livy, Horace, 

‘“j&c. Greek Classics : A®schylus, Homer, 
Xenophon, &c. Histories : England, Greece, 
Rome, &c. (Virtue Brothers & Co.) 

highest praise is due to the publishers 

and editors of ‘‘ Weale’s Series.” Con- 
their labours to no special subjects, 

ve produced works on almost every 

ible branch of school studies. The 

ics, Modern and Ancient History, Ma- 
thematics, French, German, Hebrew, and 
mglish, have all received their most con- 
scientious and diligent attention. Nor have 
their energies ended here. Messrs. Virtue 
and Co, have given us treatises on Mental, 
ae a and Physical Philosophy, on Music, 
avigation, Punctuation, and Chronology. 

That works which are of necessity brief, 








treating of abstruse ripe He should abound 
in a thought and philosophical enquiry 
it would be folly to expect. At schools 


ing of this kind is needed. Immature 


‘minds have to be introduced to studies of 


which have little or no previous know- 
ledge. tis requisite in such elementary 
manuals is a a - accuracy and 
perspicuity, which a thorough mastery of the 
theme can alone ensure ; and these qualities 
characterize ‘* Weale’s Series” in an eminent 

The authors and editors have been as 
successful individually, as the sphere to 
which their collective efforts have been 
directed is wide. We can recommend with 


equal confidence the edition of the ‘ Anti- 


om ely ** Septem contra ‘Thebas,” and 
os Grammar. In each there is the 


The pupil is led on gradually ; 
notes and the just such 
8 will the most beneficial to the tyro. . 


in often the case in works of this description, 








are apt to be too easily elated with confidence, 
just as they allow themselves too quickly to 
despond. 

e have had occasion before now to 
mention in terms of high approval several of 
Messrs. Virtue and Co.’s educational publi- 
cations. The execution of the dictionaries, 
whatever may be the language whose study 
they are intended to facilitate, is particularly 
good. Nothing can well be more difficult 
than the task of the miniature lexicographer. 
He must be on his guard against the Scylla 
of undue brevity, and the Charybdis of 
devoting too much attention to any one 
meaning of aword. Boys are very perverse ; 
and they are apt to studiously select just 
that interpretation which, in the special 
passage in question, happens to be out of 
place—their excuse invariably being that it 
was “found in the dictionary.” The clear and 
systematic arrangement observed in the 
volumes of ‘‘ Weale’s Series” will leave few 
such loopholes of escape for juvenile negli- 
gence. The soundness of the dictionaries is not 
wanting in the grammars. Rules are clearly 
stated and well illustrated. At the same 
time, tlie remarks on syntax are, to a certain 
extent, suggestive ; the similarity which there 
is shown to exist between the Greek and 
Latin languages may urge on youthful ambi- 
tion to the study of philology. The French 
and Italian grammars—the former the pro- 
duction of Dr. Strauss, the latter of Mr. A. 
Elwes—might be very serviceable for pur- 
pose of self-tuition. The editions of classical 
authors are just such as are needed for 
schools ; their criticism is clear and reliable, 
and the fragments of translation given are 








immeasurably superior, for the example 
which they set the pupil, to what is some- 
times seen in school editions. Passages in 
Aéschylus, Homer, or Sophocles are well and 
judiciously compared with collateral con- 
structions and sentiments culled from the 
Roman poets ; where words are used with a 
peculiar force, their significance is carefully 
noted. The histories of this Series deserve 
the same commendation as do its other 
volumes. They are brief, yet not so brief as 
to be uninteresting. Excellent geographical 
notes are appended ; and, what pleases us 
most, and what is too often not seen in such 
short manuals, more prominence is given to 
those events that have in reality made their 
influence most felt upon succeeding times 
than to such occurrences as, however they 
may attract the fancy, have a mythical rather 
than an historical value, and are suitable to 
the pages of poetry rather than to a stern 
narrative of fact. The impressions made by 
reading these elementary histories need never 
afterwards be removed. 

Messrs. Virtue and Co.’s handbooks of 
Moral, Mental, and Physical Science will 
be found equally valuable and useful ; and 
we do not hesitate to say that masters and 
pupils alike, whatever the subject of their 
studies may be, may turn to ‘* Weale’s 
Series ” with the confident expectation of di- 
minishing their respective labours, and with- 
out any danger of finding their confidence 
misplaced. 








PLUMPTRE’S SUNDAY. 
Sunday. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. (Strahan.) 


S the Lord’s-day equivalent to the Jewish 
Sabbath or not! And what was that 
Jewish Sabbath? There are two classes of per- 
sons whose voices are most loudly heard on 
the subject, one pro, the othercon. As usual, 
the truth lies between the two; a middle 
ition is accepted by parties who are not to 

e out-blustered by neo-Judaism and robbed 
of their freedom, and who are quite as un- 
willing to be seduced by neologians into 
accepting licence in place of freedom. It is 
very remarkable, as a preliminary step to the 
examination of the question—Sabbath or no 
Sabbath—that wherever one fixed principle 
has been attempted to be positively laid 
down and defined in religious 
matters, on inquiry the foundation is often 
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ing or exaggerated form. In this lies the | discovered to be laid rather on assertion 
secret of educational success ; young minds | than proof. However startling it may be to 


find all our ancient landmarks in danger of 
being removed, and however unpleasant the 
consequences resulting from such removal’ 
may appear, still, if it is a false landmark, and, 
moreover, rotten at the base, knock it down. 
The consequences are likely to be much more 
dangerous if our minds are tied to one or 
two dogmas, which may last on the ‘let it 
alone, it will do well enough for me” 
principle for some time, but ultimately 
may turn out false ; than it is for us to be 
impressed with the general spirit of principles 
which, though they cannot be distinctly 
proved, cannot be easily eontroverted. Mr, 
Plumptre, in his pamphlet, goes thoroughly 
into the evidence of the Sabbath and its 
institution, and is led to take this step by 
occurrences in Scotland, where the pro- 
Sabbath party are strongest. He first 
notices the state of the question. A ‘“‘ day 
of rest” is admitted on all sides to be an 
incalculable gain for mankind. The question 
is how to secure this ‘‘ day of rest” on the 
one hand from becoming a burden and 
hollow pretence of cessation of labour to 
the poor, and, on the other hand, from being 
gradually abrogated by its becoming virtually 
undistinguishable from the days of labour. 
According to rigid sabbatarians the obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath rests, as other moral 
laws, on the revealed will of God. Is this 
the case? Absence of ‘‘work” is what 
the law requires; this fairly carried out 
would put an end to every sort of work 
whatever. This was, indeed, the old puritan 
view, which forbade a mother to kiss her child 
on the first day of the week. If we adhere 
to the letter of the law we are doubtless 
rigidly bound by the law. If we have re- 
course to the spirit of the law we at once 
give up the position originally taken. On 
an historical inquiry, Mr. Plumptre shows 
that although the hebdomadal division of 
time was known, the Sabbath was not binding 
on the Israelites as a positive law till the time 
of the Exodus. - The Sabbath of the law had 
several reasons assigned for its observance.. 
It commemorated the Divine rest as a pattern 
for man to imitate. It appeals to sympathy 
for others who were slaves in ceaseless toil. 
It was a covenant with a peculiar and sepa- 
rate people. Thefirst reason alone is universal 
in its application, and its principle has been 
separated from the letter by a later oracle of 
God, ‘‘ God rests, therefore man should 
rest ;” but as there is a Divine activity 
which does not break the sabbatical rest, so 
there may be a human activity; and the 
question is no more one of casuistry as to 
the definition of the meaning of the statutory 
word ‘* work.” 

Under the prophets provision was first 
made for connecting religious teaching with 
the Sabbath. At this time we may find, 
says Mr. Plumptre, the first germ of the 
system of synagogues, and the remote source 
of worship beld in Christian churches. The 
Sabbath of this period is particularly notice- 
able as having been upheld by the prophets 
as a feast, a day of joy, and denounced by 
them as an abomination when it destroyed 
the rights of the poor. It was to be a sacri- 
tice of time to the rich, a cessation of labour 
to the poor. The Sabbath became an abomi- 
nation because the rich ‘‘ exacted all their 
labours” of the poor, and themselves spent 
the day in idle luxury. Those whom the 
prophet Jeremiah charges with sabbath- 
breaking are the noble and the rich. The 
words of Zechariah and Malachi bear testi- 
mony against turning a festival into a fast, 
substituting days of penance for days of 
refreshing. echariah, with the ever- 
youthful spirit which springs from true 
godliness, looks forward to the time when 
‘**boys and girls should be playing in the 
streets of Jerusalem.” (Zech. viii. 5, not ix. 4, 
as given by the author of the pamphlet.) 
Malachi complains that the element of joy 
had been lost, and with it the will of the 
ponte se Until the New ent era, 
the Sabbath, and the work permitted to be 





done onit, became aquestion of mere casuistry, 
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bearing heavily on the poor, but lightly on 
the rich. In the teaching of Christ, “‘ with- 
out formally repeating, while in act recog- 
nizing the moral element, and as it were idea 
of the law, he tacitly allows the letter to slip 
into the back-ground of duties. Under 
the teaching of the apostles the Sabbath is 
not enjoined. The Sabbath-keeping of St. 
Paul is not the recurrence of a weekly festival, 
but passing into the tranquillity of the Divine 
life.” There is much interesting matter in 
this little pamphlet, carrying the history of 
the Lord’s-day and its obligations from its 
institution down to our own times. One 
quotation about the Reformers, and the one 
generally considered to take the most severe 
and rigid view of our duty in every way, and 
we have completed our task of drawing atten- 
tion to a work written with great moderation 
and displaying much ability. Speaking of 
Calvin, Mr Plumptre says : ‘‘ In practice he 
is reported to have joined the citizens at 
Geneva at the public recreations, bowling 
and shooting, on the Lord’s-day.” The 
teaching of the Church of England ought to 
be looked at in conjunction with her practis- 
ing daily morning and evening worship. 
Whatever amusement is felt to be incom- 
patible with such manifestation of daily 
Christian life, @ fortiori ought not to be 
indulged in on the Sunday which is held by 
her as a feast-day. As the Sunday League on 
one side is preparing for a secularization of 
the day altogether, and the Sabbatarian party 
are preparing for a more rigid observance 
of their view of the Jewish Sabbath, it would 
seem that the duty of a Government profess- 
ing toleration for all its subjects would be 
to secure a day of rest for all on the first 
day of the week, at the same time using the 
legal means at hand for preventing unseemly 
riot and disorder. We heartily recommend 
Mr. Plumptre’s pamphlet to those who desire 
a short summary of the history of the so- 
called ‘*Sabbath”-day. 








HUMBOLDT. 


Alexander Von Humboldt; or, What may be 
Accomplished in a Lifetime. By F. A. 
Schwarzenburg. (Hardwicke.) 

ry men are more puzzling to ordinary 

minds than Humboldt. His name stands 
associated with no startling discovery, or 
igantic scientific revolution. No simple 
act in our daily life invariably recalls his 
name, nor can we crush down his genius 
intoan epigram. We cannot measure either 
his usefulness or his fame. His discursive- 
ness is as dazzling as his subtension is pro- 
found. Amongst a group of contemporaries 
who were also giants of science and intellect, 
such as Arago, Cuvier, Gay-Lussac, Goethe, 

Niebuhr, Hegel, and others, he is seen in in- 

timate relations with all, yet out-dazzled b 

none. We stand too near him to take in ail 

his proportions, and yet this very nearness 
impels us to a closer scrutiny. We feel that 
his fame is safe, and yet we are vexed by 

a strong desire to measure that which as yet 

we cannot compass. 

Any attempt, therefore, to assist us in 
these difficulties will be welcome to an Eng- 
lish public, and especially so when it comes 
from one who is, we believe, a fellow country- 
man. We do not say that Mr. Schwar- 
zenburg has succeeded in setting at rest 
all. our puzzles. He has not even 
attempted to grapple with them in any bold 
and origina manner, but he has been ani- 
mated by a warm desire to popularize the 
memory of Humboldt, and has received 
encouragement from many of the personal 
friends of that illustrious man in so doing. 
** It is good,” he says, “to contemplate the 
union of a well-balanced, with a complete 
and harmonious destiny.” The result is a 
little book, somewhat deficient in method, 
and occasionally marred by imperfect English, 
but presenting, upon the whole, a very 
fair portrait of Humboldt in all his various 
occupations, as a student of science, a travel- 
ler, a diplomatist, and man of letters, and 
one that is honestly calculated to increase 





our admiration of the man, and our sympathy 
with all scientific endeavour. 

It is interesting to catch some gleams of so 
great a mind as Humboldt’s when brought 
into contact with his contemporaries. The 
sublime certainties of physical science are 
frequently laughed at by mere litterarians, 
and scornfully classed as mere hypothesis. 
Its methods are called in question, and the 
firm convictions of its students are treated as 
simply curious mental phenomena. Goethe 
was the last man in the world, one would 
have thought, to have felt anything of this 
kind, and yet one of his interviews with 
Humboldt revealed it, as also his 
coming conversion to another point of 
view. He writes to Humboldt’s brother 
Wilhelm, in 1831 : “I am much in- 
debted to your brother, for whom I cannot 
find a surname, for a few hours of unre- 
strained conversation ; and although his 
geological views and manner of investigation 
make my cerebral systems altogether impos- 
sible, I have observed with sincere regard 
and admiration how facts of which I cannot 
convince myself appear to him perfectly 
clear, and in absolute continuity with his 
comprehensive acquaintance with nature, 
preserved intact by the rare symmetry of his 
amiable character.” Humboldt was, indeed, 
a striking representative of sincerity, in- 
dustry, large-heartedness, aud universal ac- 
quirement. He was everybody's equal, and 
mixed familiarly with kings, with whom he 
differed upon almost everything but a love of 
science. fact, he elevated science above 
courtly distinctions and petty prejudices. 
He maintained that it did not interfere with 
our enjoyment of natural beauty ; and his 
writings, which the poetic value for beautiful 
descriptions, and the scientific sometimes 
decry for that very reason, are a striking 
testimony to the truth of his conviction. 
His whole life was an eloquent protest 
against the opinion that science has not a 
pure moral culture of its own. Where shall 
we find a man in these days so wise, so 
gate, so diffident, and yet so manly? His 
ife did as much for science morally, as his 
labours did intellectually. He gave himself no 
airs, and yet no man could have been more 
excused, had he done so. He was always 
willing to learn, and fromanyone. When he 
was fifty-five years of age he attended uni- 
versity lectures like a youth. Punctually at 
nine o’clock he took his seat on the fourth 
or fifth form, produced from a small map a 
piece of paper, and carefully noted the heads 
of Professor Boekh’s lectures on Greek litera- 
ture and antiquity. He also attended those 
of Carl Ritter on general science, to hear 
himself occasionally quoted as an authority 
on geognostic questions. He went, he said, 
to try and repair an earlier neglect, and one 
can readily believe that his presence was a 
powerful incentive to the studies of the young. 
Nor was he less willing to teach than to 
be taught. He was besieged with letters 
from parts of Germany, France, and 
England, and punctually answered them all 
himself, so that when, in 1859, his strength 
began to fail, he had to request, through the 
medium of the public journals, that the pub- 
lic would excuse him from such duties, and 
no longer consider his house “‘ a public office 
for general inquiry.” Henever married. His 
habits were simple and unassuming. He 
rose early, at four o’clock in summer, but 
later in his declining years ; received visitors 
or paid visits at eight ; at three drove to the 
Royal palace for dinner, returning at seven 
for a couple of hours, and again pro- 
ceeding to Court, or into other society 


until midnight, when he returned 
home and settled down to his scien- 
tific studies, rarely allowing himself 


more than four hours’ sleep. In public, he 
was always welcomed, and suffused an 
atmosphere of gentleness and energy around 
him ; and in private, as Goethe said, “‘ choose 
any topic } like, and you will find he is at 
home.” middle stature and fine organi- 


zation, he had a massive forehead, lively blue. 


eyes, and lips expressive of mingled benev 
lence and superiority. He had a wondertal 





memory, and the whole of the series of 
lectures which were afterwards shaped into the 
“Cosmos” were delivered extemporaneously 
and without a single note. The results of 
his labours are thus summarized by Mr. 


Schwarzenburg :— 

Alexander von Humboldt was in so many 
branches of science the first who introduced 

rspicuity and intelligibility, that it is, indeed, 

ifficult to know where to commence. It is due 
in general to state of Humboldt, that he was the 
first who regulated and classified isolated 
scientific facts of the past and the present, and 
who assigned to everything. its proper place, in 
order to establish the necessary harmony of the 
whole. His critical insight assigned to the ap- 
parent(ly) lawless a fixed law, the isolated found 
its kindred groups. He thus revealed and laid 
open the united life and activity ¢f our planet in 
its actual being. He became, as ed by his 
life, the founder of a comparative cosmography, 
the originator of the science of geognosy, and 
indicated, with his friend Leopold von Buch, the 
volcanic activity which influences the formation 
of our earth. He was the founder of the geography 
of plants, an entirely new science, the 
laws of their distribution. He discovered a new 
world, with new forms, new life, manners, 
languages, and the remains of an unknown 
antiquity. He likewise was the reformer of 
geographical maps ; and lastly, the originator 
and representative of a new method in the inves- 
tigation of general science, which is daily be- 
coming more developed. He endeavoured to 
realize a more universal stand-point, tra 
continually the mutual connexion of the divers 
branches of science, watching nature in her 
secret laboratory, searching for new facts, and 
discarding all kinds of speculations. He origi- 
nated the modern school which unites physical 
science with human history, and which has 
produced, in its méde of investigation, remark- 
able results, This mathematical, exact method 
of research is due to Humboldt. His is at 
present the acknowledged method of the most 
eminent naturalists, though it cannot be denied 
that it led to the most trifling empiricism in 
those who only adopted Humboldt’s method, 
without preserving his powers of combination, 
and his lofty insight into the laws of the 
physical Cosmos. 

As we have said, the book is not preten- 
tious, but aims to give a popular account of 
Humboldt, of his travels, his self-denying 
labours, and their results, so far as they can 
at a be measured. The writer con- 
cludes by a few pertinent observations on 
the moral, national, and economical import- 
ance of physical science, and thinks that 
the inevitable decay of material wealth can 
only be arrested by ‘fan earnest revival of 
the study of chemistry, mathematics, and 
natural history.” 








DE PRESSENSE’S CHRIST. 

Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work. By 
E. de Pressensé. Translated by Annie Har- 
wood, (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.) 

ee present decade of the nineteenth cen- 

tury has already produced four remark- 
able works upon that most deeply interesting 
of subjects, the Life of Christ. From Ger- | 
many has come the rewritten ** Leben Jesu” 
of Strauss ; from France the *‘ Vie de Jésus ” 
of Rénan and the work whose title we have 
just quoted ; from ourselves the anonymous 

** Ecce Homo.” The first three (all of which 

have been translated into English) chiefly 

consider the historic aspect of Christianity, 
its claim to authority, the evidence in its 
favour, how far its records may be 

as trustworthy—in a word, what resem 

the Church of the nineteenth century 

bears to that of the first, and the Christ of the 

New Testament to the teacher who went 

pea oa in begga = e. The last 

s Christianity rather in its philosophic 
aspect, and, striving to place mew in 
the position of a contemporary, discusses the 
claims of the teacher and his doctrine, to- 
gether with points wherein he and th differed 
from his predecessors. Strauss and Rénan* 
as it is well known, are in the front ranks of 
the assailants of Christianity, as it is ordi- 
narily understood in the Church catholic ; 
gor ipower agen as its defender. 

n what spirit he is, the following 

extract from his preface wirhet ane t 
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me onl ask of my opponents not to pronounce, in 
my oak that Sedament without a hearing, which 


is so readily awarded to the defenders of the 


ge and which dispe 


nses with any 
. . [demand liberty of thought and 
conscience for every man. I[ repudiate all 

ivi and all coercion, especially in matters 
of faith. ... 1 desire for my own opinions 
neither dole nor protection from the civil power ; 
for, in my view, none have more reason to rest 
content with the common rights in the domain 
of re than enlightened Christians. There 
is implied weakness in the very semblance of 
protection. 

We proceed then to give a brief outline of 
the manner in which he accomplishes his 
task, to write a history of the Saviour-Christ, 
not as of ‘‘a God hidden in human form, 
but as God made man, who veritably sub- 
mitted himself to all the conditions of 
human life.” Rightly perceiving that the 
root of the objections of Strauss and Rénan 
is but the old Humean dogma, that ‘no 
amount of testimony can render a miracle 
credible”—the ‘‘ fundamental conviction that 
everything that happens, or ever happened, 
happened naturally,” of the former ; and the 
*‘ supposition that no supernatural agent 
comes forth to trouble the progress of human- 
ity” of the latter—he devotes a chapter to 
considering the objections brought forward 

inst the preternatural by Theists and 
aturalists. area, as we think, briefly 
but effectually disposed of these, he then 
proceeds to consider the wider preliminary 
question: How far was Christianity the 
natural evolution of the human mind, the 
result of causes operating in the world? 
To establish any conclusions on this, two 
ints have to be considered—namely, 
‘What is common to Christianity and to all 
peoreien systems, philosophic and religious ; 
ow far does its spirit agree with or differ 
from theirs?” and “ Did its characteristic 
doctrines spring, Athene like, full grown from 
its founder, or were they slowly elaborated 
in the course of long time by his successors.” 
Strauss and Rénan, though differing on de- 
tails, would reply that its founder drank 
somewhat: from Grecian myth and Jewish 
Kabbala, from Plato and from Philo ; and 
that his followers, borrowing yet more 
largely from these sources, corrupted by a 
mirxture of vain fable and spurious philo- 
sophy the free outpourings of the noble soul 
whose memory they professed to honour. 
M. de Pressensé, therefore, devotes the re- 
mainder of his preliminary investigation, not 
much less than half his work, to the dis- 
cussion of these points. We cannot do more 
than indicate very briefly the general course 
of his argument. Commencing with a short 
sketch of the Paganism of Asia, of Greece, 
and of Rome, he depicts the state of the 
world at the commencement of the present 
era; and points out, as has been so fully 
done b the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” the 
wide differences between the results of it and 


_ Of Christianity. From this he concludes— 


It was not, in fact, a more complete doctrine, 
but a new Divine manifestation that the world 
was waiting for. Wedo not denythat some few 
of the social reforms of the Gospel were faintly 
anticipated at this time ; but of what avail is a 
floating, cloudy idea which is incapable of trans- 
fusing itself into the heart and acts ? 

- After glancing at the religion of the Old 
Testament, he proceeds to consider the 
* Judaism of the Decline.” This part of the 


' subject is worked out with much care ; and 


the growth of the various schools of thought, 
which prevailed among the Jews nineteen 
centuries ago, is carefully traced out as re- 


gards both their political and their religious 
aspects. One of the fullest and most inte- 
resting branches of this inquiry is that 
devoted to the Jewish writings of the period 
the close of the Old Testament 
canon and the destruction of Jerusalem. 
This portion of the book will be useful to 
— students, as supplying them with 
information which it is not very easy 

to obtain in a concise form. 
half of the work is devoted to 
of Christ. This is divided into four 
each of which forms the subject of a 


: 
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book. These are (1) the preparation for and 
general character of Christ’s ministry ; (2) the 
first period of that ministry ; (3) the period of 
conflict ; (4) the closing struggle and the final 
victory. In treating of these the author, 
without claiming for the Evangelists inspira- 
tion in the ordinary sense of the word, 
accepts their works as genuine, and demands 
from his reader that they should be placed at 
any rate not on a lower level than the writ- 
ings of Thucydides and Tacitus. Having 
considered the question of the possibility of 
miracles, and established the antiquity of 
these documents, in the earlier part of his 
investigation, he is now only concerned to 
show that their contents are neither self- 
contradictory nor opposed to the facts of 
general history, and that the character 
which they present to us is a consistent and 
a probable one. Hence we have the ques- 
tions of the genealogies, the star in the East, 
the census of Judea, the massacre at Bethle- 
hem, touched upon in order; but over 
these we must not linger further than 
to say that in the second of these 
points he adopts Kepler’s theory of a cou- 
junction of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars. 
One chapter is devoted to the mysterious 
subject of the temptation ; here we are 
naturally led to a comparison with ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” in which this difficult question is also 
treated. Both are good; but we think that 
the English author exhibits more power and 
originality. He considers the leading idea 
of those scenes to be a temptation to the 
Messias to abuse his miraculous power, 
especially in employing physical force for the 
establishment of his kingdom ; a conclusion 
nearly identical with that of M. de Pressensé, 
who holds that the temptations were designed 
to induce Christ to go along with the tide of 
popular opinion, ‘‘ by declaring himself as 
the theocratic Messias, the idol of degenerate 
Judaism.” 

The remaining chapters of the work are 
devoted to the history of Christ’s public 
ministrations. In writing these the author 
appears to have had two especial objects in 
view ; the one being to show that the accounts 
of the Evangelists harmonize together so 
as to form a connected and probable _his- 
tory; the other, that they do not prove any 
real change to have.taken place in the spirit of 
the Saviour’s teaching, but show a gradual and 
consistent development, which became more 
definite as time went on. These are effected 
by throwing the various accounts given by 
the Evangelists into a connected narration, 
accompanied by a running commentary on 
the actions or discourses in order to point 
out their special significance. By doing this, 
the author endeavours to refute several of 
the modern theories on the life and history 
of Christ, such as the asserted contradictions 
in fact and in spirit between the Synoptics 
and the Fourth Gospel, the Essene or Oriental 
origin of Christ’s teaching, the interpolation 
of myths; and above all the theory which 
shows us the simple-minded, single-hearted, 
enthusiast of pastoral Galilee gradually trans- 
formed into the demagogue, shaken alike in 
mental and moral balance, of uncongenial 
Judea. Some may, perhaps, object to the 
author’s views on various points treated in 
this division of his subjects ; such as his free 
handling of the Scripture narrative, his utter 
rejection of anything like verbal inspiration, 
and the strong prominence given to the 
humanity of Christ and its connexion with 
his divinity ; but we think that even they 


will welcome him as an ally against such | 


critics as Strauss and Rénan. Claiming for 
the Evangelists little more than that they 
were sincere and earnest men, who intended 
to tell the truth, he shows (successfully, as 
we think) that the speculations of the above- 
named authors are not only baseless, but 
also contrary to all the ordinary rules of 
historical criticism. To trace the steps by 
which he does this would be too lengthy a 
task, we must leave our readers to do it for 
themselves. Although, occasionally, the 


author is a little verbose, and although we 


do not find in his reflections the vigour and 
originality that characterises the anonymous 











work to which we have more than once re- 
ferred, still we think it will well repay them. 
We must, in conclusion, say one word on 
the translation. Not having the French 
copy before us, we cannot speak of its merits 
on the score of fidelity, but it runs well and 
easily, and we very rarely noted anything 
which reminded us that we were not reading 
an original work. The references to the 
Bible should have been altered so as to 
accord with the numbering of the verses in 
the English version ; and it would have been 
an improvement if the proof sheets had been 
read by a classical scholar, for misprints in 
the Greek quotations are rather too frequent, 
besides such errors as Higesippus for 
Hegesippus, Bardesane for Bardesanes, 
Tubingua for Tubingen, Anitgone for Anti- 
gonus, and the like. On this last point we 
think that the author confuses the nameless 
brother of Alexander Jannzeus with Anti- 
onus, who was slain by Aristobulus 
Joseph. Ant., xiii. c. 11. $3, c. 12$ 1). We 
also think that many theologians will dispute 
the date which heassigns to the Apocalypse ; 
many mathematicians will pronounce a state- 
ment on page 23 concerning the law of gravi- 
tation at least very incautiously worded ; 
and many naturalists think that he has 
weakened his arguments by a too summary 
and unnecessary rejection of what is com- 
monly called Darwinism. These, however, 
are minor points, and do not sensibly detract 
from the general value of the work. 








THE OLD LEDGER. 


The Old Ledger. By G. L. M. Strauss. 
3 Vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
HEN a critic has been pleased to speak 
of a work as ‘‘ the very worst attempt 
at « novel that has ever been perpetrated,” 
we may reasonably expect to find something 
inordinately bad. On the other hand, if we 
discover that we have placed too implicit a 
confidence in this very ex-cathedra statement, 
we shall not err in visiting an unmerited 
sentence of condemnation with considerable 
severity. Again, a production which has 
been alleged to be little more than a display 
of ‘*bad Latin, bad French, bad German, 
and bad English,” cannot well be supposed, 
if we pay credit to the words of the self-con- 
stituted judge, to come from any other than 
a grossly illiterate author. If, however, 
this assertion should be proved to be as 
groundless as the first, it will stand in need 
of still stronger censure, and for this reason : 
excellence in mere fiction is to a great extent 
matter of opinion. Quot homines, tot sen- 
tentic : anovel which one criticmay pronounce 
admirable, will possibly appear to be little 
pleasing to another ; the imaginative taste is 
modified and changed by education and 
association. But when the knowledge of the 
writer has been impugned, when he has been 
charged with grammatical incorrectness, per- 
vading several languages ; when, in fact, he 
is told that not only is his intellect vicious, 
but that he is in ignorance of the proper way 
of constructing a sentence, the matter is alto- 
gether changed. If what has been affirmed 
is not true and just, then the so-called 
critic has deserted his peculiar sphere, and 
has condescended to have recourse to ran- 
corous abuse. The barrier between criticism 
and libel may be slender, but it must theree 
fore be the more diligently observed. Those 
who most strongly uphold the liberty of the 
press are precisely those who must be most 
vigilant in seeing that journalism never 
oversteps its limit. The amount of trust 
accorded to reviews is at the present day 
immense. It is not too much to say that 
current literary opinion is almost wholly 
formed by them. Consequently, the injury 
that is done, when organs so powerful for 
evil or for good are wilfully perverted, is 
simply incalculable ; and the more unqualified 
and positive their unjustly unfavourable 
judgment may be the more pernicious their 
effects will certainly prove. 
The novel which has been the subject of 
the foregoing remarks, ‘‘ The Old Ledger,” 
has met with peculiarly harsh treatment from 
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a contemporary whose name we need hardly 
mention; and that the work is not without 
faults, many of them grave ones, we are far 
from wishing to deny. In the first place, the 
development of the plot and of the characters 
is essentially unnatural. The heroes and 
heroines converse in a manner which is too 
often artificial, melodramatic, and forced. Dr. 
Strauss has thus been content to sacrifice one 
of the great sources of interest—accurate de- 
lineation of character. In its stead he has 


trusted to striking and rather fantastic inci- | 


dents. The world which he describes is not 
the world of to-day, nor is it that of fifty 
years ago ; and his actors are such as could 
surely never have been found among our con- 
temporaries or our ancestors. Touches of 
nature, of course, there are, to be met with at 
intervals throughout the book, and sometimes 
sufficiently brilliant ; but ‘“The Old Ledger ” 
wants the attraction that can only spring 
from a carefully elaborated account of 
human action and human wotives. Its 
brightness is that of the wintry sun, utterly 
void of genial warmth; it is one of those 
fictions which may be read with great interest 
once, but whose second or third perusal will 
pall upon the mind. Dr. Strauss will not 
plunge snfficiently soon in medias res: he 
keeps his reader standing on the threshold 


for a long and weary while ere he will permit | 


him to enter the veiled hall. He is not 


allowed to make the acquaintance of Sir | 
intro- | 


Richard Ellesdee without being 
duced to his grandfather, his great-grand- 
father, and other personages, who have but 


little interest except for inquirers into family | 


annals, and framers of genealogical trees. 
In a similar manner, he is not permitted to 


form his own impression of a house, rich in | 


antique curiosities and paintings; but is 
presented with a catalogue, in which 
its contents are enumerated with a 
conscientious fulness and accuracy worthy 
of the illustrious Robins. All this 
is very fatiguing ; and it is rendered even 


more so by the frequent use which the author | 


makes of italics ; than the constant repetition 
of these nothing can be more wearying to the 
eye or mind. Underlined words or expres- 
sions are only pardonable in the letters of 
very young ladies ; an author should make 
it sufficiently obvious where the main em- 
ria is to fall by the mere construction of 

is sentences. Thus we find ‘‘ Then, did 
there not, perchance—who shall tell ? for who 
knoweth /” &c., and ‘fan exuberant philan- 
thropy, with this awkward qualification, that 
she loved man rather than mankind, and 
men better than man,” besides a host of other 


= equally objectionable. The mere | 
nglish composition of ‘‘ The Old Ledger” is, 
in the main, extremely good ; the style is | 


nervous, pointed, and vigorous. Occasionally 
Dr. Strauss is a great deal too diffuse, and 
spends a superfluity of words upon one idea ; 
but his work contains many very striking 
bits. This is good, masculine writing :— 


No “platform philanthropist ” he—not one of 
those crosses between sham religion and sham 
charity, the 
head subscription lists with decoy donations, and 
delight in sprinkling their dilute benevolence 


over some patent, vast, red-hot misery, that | 


the hiss may be heard and the steam seen, to 
attract attention to their noble deeds, and to 
their noble selves ; but one who would delight 


in solacing some secret sorrow, and effectually | 


relieving some occult individual misery ; and 
who would keep both hands employed in the con- 


genial work, that the left might have no leisure | he will allow “no temptation, however so 
, 


_ luring—no danger, however so threatening— 


to inquire into the doings of the right. 


Of the advisability of introducing into 
a fictitious group of characters real person- 
ages, who have been disinterred for this 
express purpose, in the manner in which 
Dr. Strauss avails himself of the usage, we 
are not quite sure. However, the question 
is one of no serious importance. Occasionally 
quaintnesses are of too constant occurrence ; 
“however so” is a favourite idiom of the 
author’s. Again, colloquial expressions, or 
expressions which are even still more 
familiar, are too plentiful ; but of the gram 
matical error, whatever the language in 


| literary acquirements. 
_ subject, we should advise Dr. Strauss to be 


_more careful on all future occasions in the 
_ correction of his proof-sheets. 
of misprints which have been overlooked is | 
quite surprising ; while in Vol. II., page 65, | 


| the carelessness whic 





eat admired of the Hall, who | 





question may be, which has been imputed. 


to “The Old Ledger,” there is absolutely 
none. Many of the scenes are admirably 
wrought up, and the descriptive ability dis- 
played is considerable. The outbreak of a 
fire on board a ship at sea is an old theme, 


but Dr. Strauss has managed it well; the | 


picture which he has given of a duel is 
graphic, and contains some of his best 
touches of character ; while throughout the 
whole of the third volume the interest 1s 
various and well sustained. It is in his 
reflections that we like Dr. Strauss the least ; 


they are often entirely irrelevant to the | 


theme, and digressions, unless some colour 
of an excuse exists, are peculiarly objection- 
able. Even thought can be stimulated in 
the reader at too great an expense. We dis- 


_ like also the gossiping tone which is sometimes 


assumed ; and the circuitous method which 
is occasionally adopted of putting the reader 
in harmony with the writer’s sentiments and 
convictions. ‘*‘The Old Ledger” possesses 


_the undoubted merit of containing a large 


quantity of interesting information, which 
sufficiently proves that the author is not only 
a man of literary tastes but considerable 
With reference to this 


The number 


occurs an extraordinary mis-quotation of a 


line and a-half from Virgil, such that while | 
| the sense remains intact the laws of prosody | 
| the English is clearly better than the German— 


are completely violated. Defects of this 
nature are highly Ara gee. through reason of 

) they display ; though 
beyond this they argue nothing. 


” 7 >} | 
“The Old Ledger” gives evidence of a | and as such it cannot fail to be of great value. 


It is exceed- | 


clever and a thoughtful mind. 
ingly unequal in point of merit—now brilliant, 
and now heavy. At one time we get glimpses 
of the touch of a master; at another we 
almost see the crudities of a tyro. We could 
also wish more than once that Dr. Strauss 
had indulged in condemnation a little less 
roundly, and with more reserve. It is, of 


_ course, just as well to call a spade by its most 


simple name ; but as novel-readers generally 
adhere to conventional forms of expression, 
it may be as well to avail oneself of con- 
ventional language. We have pointed out 
frankly and plainly what we regard as 
the chief defects in “The Old Ledger,” 
and we have done so because we feel 
sure that when its author has amended 
these, he may produce a very admirable work 
of fiction, and one whose popularity will be 
in proportion to its merit. His present pro- 
duction shows great power ; his language is 
forcible ; his imagination is vivid; and his 
descriptions are full of energy and spirit. 
He has a keen sense of humour; and the 
sketch of Dr. Jolibois, the prattler of Poly- 
glot, is very happy. But Dr. Strauss’ work 
has other recommendations besides these. 


The moral which it conveys is unexception- | 


able. ‘‘ The Old Ledger” itself is ‘‘ a pon- 
derous old book, solidly bound in vellum, 
with elaborately-chased, heavy, solid gold 
corners and clasps,” containing an inscrip- 


tion, and an avowal of the principles which | 


are to guide successive generations of the 
house of Ellesdee in their banking trans- 
actions. To this each representative of the 
family is in turn required to affix his name, 


| with a solemn oath that he will obey all the 


injunctions which are there laid down; that 


no consideration of self or others, however 
so powerful and urgent-—to make him swerve 
from that straight path of honour and in- 
tegrity.” It is only when'this solemn oath 


_is broken, that the fortunes of the Ellesdees 
| begin to decline. 


The existence and influence 
of this time-honoured ancestral volume is 
well managed ; and the main events uf the 
narrative are skilfully represented as de- 
pending upon the faithful observance of its 


vows. 


Strauss’ work ; and we do not doubt that 
at some future, and we hope not distant, | 
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As a whole, we are pleased with Dr. | 





time, we shall be able to bestow upon him 
less qualified eulogy. 








Passages from the Works of Shakespeare, Se- 
lected =a ‘Translated into German by Gustav 
Solling. (Triibner & oa) ae trans- 
late Shakes needs another \ 
and Mr. Solling is hardly that, tho on 
the whole his work is very well done. His 
version of ‘The quality of mercy is not stram 
strikes us as one of his best; and itis remarkably 
close to its original, and good. Ina ‘*Hamlet 


| piece the turn is not so happy, and the Orts and 


jedes of the following, miss the points of the 


‘English verse, to say nothing of the young blood, 


Diirft’ ich dir 
Verrathen jenes Orts Geheimnisse, 
Ein jedes Wort zermalmte dir das Herz, 
Zu Eis gefrér’ dein Blut. 


But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood. 
For terseness of expression the palm has been 
generally given to English as against German, 
and the contrast of Jesus wept with Luther's 
Jesus went the eyes over is a favourite instance of 
the superiority of English; but in one line 
we think Mr. Solling has fairly beaten us. We 
like his 

Zu kalt sind Worte fiir ein hitzig Thun, 


better than Shakespeare's 


Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath give. 


But in Brutus’s— 
If any ; speak: for him I have offended. [pause for a reply, 


Gibt’s einen ; so rede er ; denn ihn habe ich beleidigt. 
Ich halte inne, und warte die Antwort. 


Mr. Solling puts forth his work as a class-book, 


The inferences called out by this contrast on 
opposite pages of the two languages expressing 
the same thoughts must be most profitable to 
any student. There is no more fruitful method 
of study. 


——_—_—-_ 


Shakspeare’s Jest Book: a Hundred Mery 
Talys, from the only perfect copy known. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. 
Herman Oesterley. (John Russell Smith).— 


_ This well-known and capital collection of stories, 


most of them of the type of The Wright's Chaste 
Wife that we lately reviewed, derives additional 
interest from the circumstances connected with 
its reproduction now. Mr. W. C. Hazlitt re; 
printed in 1864 the then only known coy of the 
C. Mery Talys, which was discovered by Mr. 
Conybeare in 1819, and reprinted by Mr. ae 
directly afterwards. But in this copy, ‘‘ besi 

a quantity of smaller gaps throughout the whole 
book, in twenty-six of the tales several lines are 
wanting, and six are too much ” to be 
deciphered. Happily, Dr. Oesterley found a 
perfect copy of the ser edition (Rastell, 
1526) in the Universi ibrary at Gotti A 
and this he has now reprinted and edited, with 
full references as to the originals of all the tales 
whose history he has been able to trace, ‘‘ The 
differences between the two editions are 
considerable,” says the editor, ‘the present one 
having four tales, and omitting three, not con- 
tained in Mr. Singer’s and Mr. Hazlitt’s re- 
print, and also having three ‘ morals’ wanting in 
the reprint.” Whether Rastell’s book of 1 

or the other undated fragmentary one, was the 
original, is not yet certain"; but the latter looks 
to us like a pirated and altered version of the 
former, its sheets having been treated somewhat 
as Shakspeare’s plays were treated in his life- 
time. Anyhow, we are very grateful to Dr. 
Oesterley for his reprint of our famous old - 
book ; and he has, for a foreigner, done 


work in our, to him, unnative tongue very well, 
though he should have let some lish friend 
see his proofs, and not have tru to his own 


dictionary knowledge of English, since that has 
led him ~y- aur odd mistakes. On p. 15] he 
interprets the old stro rfect flange, flung 
(kicked the bottle with his Pot), pity Serr. 
Hange (pronounced flanje), to project out, deri 
— the — Fone = On p. 152, he thinks 
e improves the old spelling of jurors, iuroous, 
by reading it iwrorous, instead of iuroours ; on 
139 to dele is explained give instead of distri- 
te ; on p. 56, skyll, the noun, ese 
and can, knows, is treated as an auxiliary ; 
on p. 6, the old notorious mistake of treating J 
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wis as T know, instead of the Anglo-Saxon gevwis, 
certainly, is repeated ; on p. 16, too, perseynyng 
wants co ing to perseyuyng, perceiving; p, 62, 
1. 2, he should the; and the who of the last 
line, corrected to why, might well have been left 
alone as meaning hoo, pooh! The modern Eng- 
lish of the Preface is very good ; but here, too, 
are little strange expressions—/as been for was, 
vi; a negligence for negligence, p. vii. ; and 
er, is No. 43 of our original, for No. 43, 
&e., is ; by for from, p. viii., &c. The book is 
sure to call forth a second edition, and little 
blemishes of this kind should be removed from 
it. As a specimen of the stories, we take two at 
random : ‘‘One askyd a proctoure of Arches, 
lately before maryed, why he chose hym so 
lytell a wyfe : whiche answerde, because he had 
a text saynge thus, Lx duobus malis, minus malum 
est eligendum—that is to saye, in englyshe, 
‘ Amonge — thynges, the lest is to be chosen.'’” 
** In a marchauntys house in London, there was 
a mayd whiche was gotten with chylde; to 
whom the mastres of the house came and chargyd 
her to tell her who was the fader of the chylde. 
To whome the mayde answeryd, ‘ Forsoth, no 
body.’ ‘Why,’ quod the maystres, ‘yt ys not 
ible but some manne muste be the fader 
thereof.’ To whome the mayd sayd, ‘Why, 
mastres, why may not I have a chylde without a 
man, as well as a hen to lay eggys without a 
cok?’ Here ye may se it is harde to fyndea 
woman wythout an excuse.” 


Voyage en Italie. Par H. Taine. Tome I. 
Naples et Rome. (Paris et Londres: L. 
Hachette et Cie.)—During several months the 
readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes have been 
attracted by a series of articles entitled ‘‘ L’Italie 
Not only did the name of 
their author warrant their excellence, but their 
intrinsic peculiarities singled them out for dis- 
cussion and comment. . Taine has done well 
in a the first portion of.them. The 
title, however, which he has given to the work 
is less ive than that which he gave to his 
articles. A ‘‘ Journey through Italy” very im- 

y conveys the comprehensive character of 

a book which, unlike most works of travel, con- 
tains a picture. both of the people and the 
country at the present day 8 ot every aspect. 
How the Italians are educated and governed ; 
what are their pursuits and what their prospects ; 
the state of the Church and the Soliey of the 
Vatican; the monuments of antiquity, their 
value as works of art ; the paintings of the great 
their characteristics and the causes to 

which they are attributable ; the life of the 
present day and in olden times—these are the 


arene to which M. Taine gives answers, and 


topics which he treats with the erudition of 
German professor and the grace of a lettered 
Frenchman. As an art critic, he is not only 
apes but original. By him a picture is not 
as or bad on account of its age or 
its painter. He is not one of those dilettante 
j who have the firm conviction of the 
te ection of whatever gives them 
extreme What he does is to find the 
reason why the work of art was produced, to 
inquire into the circumstances under which an 
artist laboured, and to decide to what extent 
the work is imprinted with the stamp of the time, 
and is a tru expression of its author’s mind. 
He exhibits a praiseworthy diligence in collecting 
facts concerning contemporary events. The 
opinion he gives with re to the Neapolitans 
is, that they have vastly fited by the = 
of vernment, and that the s of weal 
education are transforming them into an- 
other . The Romans of the poorer class 
are he thinks, very anxious for a change in 
their political condition. It isa minority that 
longs for emancipation from the despotism of the 
Pope. The members of this party display a want 
i groom spirit in speculating as to what 
occur were their wishes realized. They 
suppose that the Church of Rome can become as 
liberal as it is now retrograde, and h ipnane the 
fact that, constituted as it is, to reform that 
Church would be to destroy it. Himself imbued 
with liberal ideas, M. Taine is yet unable 
to shut his eyes to the strength of the edifice 
which the Roman Liberals would overthrow. 
sets forth the nature of the forces which 
the Church, and the counteracting ones 
m to submerge it. To the volume 
elf we must refer our readers for the full dis- 
cussion of this subject. It is a work which 


pay to cause every man to re- 
ider his old on most of the questions 
which or him. A more 


readable book on Italy 














MISCELLANEA. 
A CORRESPONDENT says that the picture 
with the full-length portraits of Henry 


VIL, Empson, and Dudley, at Belvoir Castle 
—an engraving of which is given in Dibdin’s 
“Northern Tour” — was probably copied 
from an illustration of the period, which he recol- 
lects to have seen in the possession of Bishop 
Coplestone, at the Deanery, St. Paul’s. 


BeRTHOLD AUERBACH’s novel, ‘* Auf der 
Hohe,” has reached a second edition in its sepa- 
rate form—it having first appeared in the Neue 
Freie Presse. Friederich V: x“ seeate novel, ‘‘ Adel 
und Edel,’’ gives a most graphic picture of Pales- 
tine and the Holy Land in the first portion, 
‘**Die Kinder der Wildniss.” In the second, 
‘* Die Sihne des Adels,’’ the scene is changed to 
Western Europe, and the contrast is boldly 
sketched between Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity. It is a book that is sure to be translated 
sooner or later, and, in the meantime, to readers 
of German we recommend it as one of the most 
interesting books of its class. Gildemeister’s 
translation of ‘‘ Don Juan” into German is, per- 
haps, the most perfect rendering of a great work 
from one modern language into another. 


_ Tue Mitre Tavern, Mitre Court, Fleet Street, 
in the cozy corner of the coffee-room of which 
stood Dr. Johnson’s easy chair, over which was 
laced a cast of Nolleken’s bust of the moralist, 

as just been pulled down. It was here that 
** Johnson of that ilk,” as he called himself, in 
allusion to his residence in Johnson’s Court 


opposite, during his Scottish tour, planned that |° 


tour, as he sat at supper, enjoying his port wine, 
**of which,” says Boswell, ‘ paps Rapes drank 
a bottle ;” here, too, which his biographer calls 
their ‘‘old rendezvous,” Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and Boswell frequently met at nine o’clock to par- 
take of that social meal. On one occasion, Ogilvie 
was there expatiating in Johnson’s company on 
‘*the great many noble prospects of Scotland.” 
‘*True, Sir,” replied the Doctor, ‘‘1 believe you 
have a great many. Norway, too, has noble, wild 
prospects, and Lapland is remarkable for prodi- 
gious, noble, wild prospects; but, Sir, let me tell 
you, the noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever 
sees, is the high road that leads him to England.” 

Mr. ! Henry Hutu has entrusted to Mr. 
Halliwell the editing of the old ballads (the 
celebrated Daniel collection), a copy of which 
he has determined to present to each of the 
members of the Philobiblon Society. The book 
will be for private circulation only. 

On Saturday last, Mr. W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, the proprietor of Bentley's Miscellany, 
obtained an injunction restraining Mr. Bentley 
from publishing the J’emple Bar Magazine, Mr. 
Beutley, on parting with the Miscellany to Mr. 
Ainsworth, having covenanted not to publish 
any periodical of a like nature to Bentley's Mis- 
cellany. Vice-Chancellor Kindersley made the 
order, without prejudice to the publication of the 
magazine, until the hearing of the cause, and to 
the right of Mr. Ainsworth to damages or profits. 

Tue folly of the Bishop of Capetown’s pro- 
ceedings against the Bishop of Natal is evidenced 
by the increased popularity of the services and 
ministration of the latter since he has been pro- 
claimed ‘‘a heathen and a publican.” The 
cathedral is always crowded when he preaches. 


‘* Hscurnis Orationes e Codicibus partim 
nunc primum excussis edidit, Scholia ex 
inedita adjecit Ferd. Schultz,” is the title of an 
entirely revised edition of Aischines, the text of 
which has been rendered far more complete than 
that of any of its predecessors by the collation of 
six hitherto but partially-examined codices. 
These consist of a Vatican MS. of the thirteenth 
century ; a Codex Barberinus of a somewhat 
later date ; and of four Florentine MSS., one of 
the fourteenth and three of the fifteenth century. 
Thenewreadings are very important, and scholars 
will welcome this edition as one of the best 
edited Greek classics of our day. 

Tue wife of Professor Mundt, of Berlin 
(Louisa Miihlbach), has received, at the hands 
of the King of Prussia, the gold medal in recog- 
nition of her novel, ‘‘ Der grosse Kurfiirst.” 

Tue careful and able paper of Professor 
Childs, on the final e of the words of Chaucer’s 
‘Canterbury Tales,” is well known to students 
of our early literature. He has just completed 
a similar treatise ye the Banks sont oer 
in Dr. Pauli’s edition of the Confessio Amantis. 
Unluckily Dr. Pauli did not consult for this 
edition the best MS. of the poem, that of the 
Society of Antiquaries, but used as the basis of 
his edition an ol i text, which, however, 
he collated with MSS., but to what extent 
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we have never tested. We hope that Professor 
Childs will not send his Gower paper to press 
until he has had Dr. Pauli’s text collated with 
the Antiquaries’ MS. On such a point as this 
much-vexed doctrine of the final e, none but the 
best MSS. of a work should be counted as 
authorities. We may also mention that the 
British Museum bought a 14th century MS. of 
the Confessio at Lord Charlemont’s sale, but it 
is not yet accessible to readers. 

M. ALFRED VON ARNETH announces as a 
companion to his ‘‘ Briefwechsel zwischen Marie 
Antoinette und Maria Theresia” the unpublished 
correspondence of Marie Antoinette and Joseph 
II. and Leopold II., from the Vienna archives. 


GERMAN Jewish literature has just been 
enriched by the publication of the first instal. 
ment of the eloquent sermons of the late Dr. 
Michael Sachs, of Berlin. 


A NEw fortnightly antiquarian journal has 
been started at Toulouse, under the title of Le 
Moniteur de l Archéologue et du Collectionneur. 
It consists of eight quarto pages, in double 
columns, and the first number appeared on the 
10th ult. 


M. Lovis Ficurer has just put forth the first 
number of his ‘‘Merveilles de la Science,” 
which will consist of 200 livraisons, and be 
illustrated with 800 woodcuts. 

Victor Hveo’s *‘ Travailleurs de la Mer” has 
already reached a fourth edition. The author of 
the ‘‘Misérables pour Rire ” announces a 
‘*parodie en vers comiques” of the }‘‘ Travail- 
leurs de la Mer.” 


WE had occasion to notice last year the 
liberality of a private member of King’s College, 
Cambridge, in providing, at his own expense, 
two open exhibitions of 50/. each annually, in 
order to attract fresh members to the Society. 
His example has been followed by others, who 
in the same liberal spirit have provided two 
more exhibitions of the same value. They are 
tenable for three years, and are open to ail. 
comers. The examination is to take place early 
in June. further particulars may be obtained 
by applying to the Rev. W. R. Churton, Tutor 
of the College. 

THe new Whitehall Club, Parliament Street, 
will be open to members on the Ist of May. 


M. J. BartHeLtemMy Sr. HiILarre has just 
published, for the first time, a French transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s four books, ‘‘ De Ceelo,” a 
volume of 497 pages, 116 of which contain an 
elaborate introduction. 


WE hear that the first year's subscription to 
the Sanskrit Text Society has reached the sum 
of 380/. The principal editor requires a thousand 
a-year for the proper carrying out of his 
magnificent scheme for the preservation and 
making known of the unedited and fast perish- 
ing remains of ancient Hindu literature. Eng- 
land has done little enough towards the work as 
yet ; and as Government helps but little still, 
individual liberality should supply its short- 
comings. Badly as our own early literature is 
treated here, and miserable as the subscription 
lists of our best printing-clubs are, we should 

ladly see Professor Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit Text 
Society receive the full measure of support that 
he desires for it. 

Messrs. Smirn, Etprer, and Co. give. us 
‘* Counterparts ; or, the Cross of Love,” a 
capital tale, by the author of ‘‘ Charles Auchester,”’ 
as their shilling monthly volume of Standard 
Authors. ‘Leonora; or, Fair and False,” by 
the Hon. Mrs. Maberly, is to follow next. Of 
all cheap serials for railway-readers these 
** Monthly Volumes of Standard Authors ” seem 
to us to meet the demand best in every way. 
The ready shilling is quite enough to pay for 
such a railway luxury, and Messrs. Smith. der, 
and Uo. are capital caterersfor the railway public. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE and Co. send forth 
‘The Pearl Edition of Walker's Pronouncing 
Dictionary, thoroughly Remodelied, yee 
and Adapted to the Present State of English 
Literature, by P. Austin Nuttall, LL. D.,” a mar- 
vellous shilling’s worth, considering the beauty 
of type and paper, and the care bestowed u 
the reproduction of this very useful tenvdiing 
companion. 

Tue Book-Worm, by J. Ph. Berjeau, has 
reached a second number. In number one the 
description of the overcrowded state of the an- 
ces hall of a well-known collector of manu- 
scripts was amusingly described. In the present 
number, we have a no less amusing anecdote of 
ot the ne. Mr. —_ bran Sunday bu 

axtons, e es, Pynsons, 
Laurence Aaiveee of a Jew, and, in the enthu- 
siasm of the amateur and collector, forgetting 
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-the duties of parish priest and parson, leavin 
the congregation of his church to be ‘tiamiased 
by the beadle, because, in the excitement of 


studying signatures, catchwords, and printers’ 
devices, he overlooked the Sun’s punctuality 
in keeping his stages as he travels—according 


to the tale of the ‘King and the Abbott” 
—roundthe earth. The facsimiles in this second 
number are a little better than those in number 
one, but there is still great room for improve- 
ment. 

Messrs. DEAN and Son issue Debrett’s ‘‘ Peer- 
age” and Debrett’s ‘‘ Baronetage, Knightage, 
and House of Commons,” with every improve- 
ment to suit the wants of the day. In their 

resent form these useful volumes are likely to 

as popular as their great predecessors were, 
which were found in every house where there 
were traditions of grandfathers and great grand- 
fathers. The chief improvements of this new 
issue by Messrs. Dean and Son we noticed a 
twelvemonth ago, and to what we then said we 





be done.” The nations upon whom this cattle 
plague has fallen are not to be considered sinners 
above the other nations of Europe ; the counties 
of England on which the plague has fallen, 
have not sinned beyond other counties ; 
nor are the individuals who have suffered 
most worse than those upon whom the 
calamity has fallen more lightly. All 
are in the hands, as it were, of a great giant, 
or rather in the hands of a loving Father, to 
whom we pour out our sufferi and afflic- 
tions. All the beasts of the field are his, and 
so are the cattle upon a thousand hills. He can 
reserve in his great kindness both man and beast. 

is will, therefore, be done. These feelings in 
the mouth of a Christian rise higher than 


| mere feelings of resignation and submission ; 


have now to add that in this year’s edition | 


several valuable additions find a place. In the 
‘* Peerage” we now find a brief biography of the 


biographi 
married daughters of peers have been con- 


for the Christian can view any calamity with 
cheerfulness, because he knows that it pro- 
ceeds from one who knows and cares better 
for us than we know or care for ourselves. 


This or any other calamity is not a mere dis- | 
astrous or abstract law, not the work of some | India, by Manomohan Ghose, of the Calcutta 


irresistible machine, but of the careful, de- | 


| liberate will and design of .a moral and reason- 


siderably enlarged ; and some most useful addi- | 


tions have been made to the ecclesiastical portion 
of the work. In the list of members of the 
House of Commons in the ‘‘ Baronetage ”’ a brief 


biography of each is given, together with his | 


‘places of residence, club, &c. ; the place he repre- 
sents, and the number of its population and 
registered electors. Asaready book of reference 
for the library table this improved edition 
-of the twin volumes leaves nothing to be desired. 


THe Cambridge Tripos list was published on 
Thursday morning: 1, Smith, King’s College ; 
2, Smith, St. John’s ; and 3, Humphreys, 
Trinity. First class, 16; second class, 31 ; 
third class, 23. 

Mrs. Brooke publishes the last words of her 
late husband, Mr. G. V. Brooke, who was one 
of the passengers in the London. They were 
found in a bottle on the Brighton beach, and 
have been forwarded to Mrs. Brooke by Mr. 
C. A. Elliott, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The note is written in pencil on a torn envelope, — 
| the heart of an idle and profligate king. 


and reads as follows: ‘‘ 11th of January, on 
board the London. We are just going down. 
No chance of safety. Please give this to Avonia 
Jones, Surrey Theatre.—Gusravus VAUGHAN 
BRooKE.” 

AMONGST recent announcements we notice, 
‘The Church of England 
Records,” which is to contain notices of testi- 
monials and thank-offerings from parishioners 
to their clergy. Poor men! First to be be-tea- 
potted and be-slippered, and then to have the 
record of the doubtful honour paraded through 
the length and breadth of the land ! 


Mr. Giscnen, M.P., and Mr. Tite, M.P., 
have been elected Commissioners for the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Tue late Dr. M‘Caul’s letters, chiefly in 
reference to Bishop Gobat’s episcopate, will be 
immediately republished in a collected form, 
with notes and additional documents. Dr. 
M‘Caul declined the Prusso-Anglican mitre of 
Jerusalem in 1841, in favour of Dr. Alexander, 
a converted Jew, who was the first Protestant 
Bishop of Jerusalem. 

A SUCCESSOR to’ Bishop Colenso in the See of 
Natal has been selected, it is said ; but as several 
of the Bishops differ from the Primate, and will 
certainly refuse to recognize a second Bishop in 
the same see, let us hope that the Church will 
be spared the scandal of his consecration. 


** Ir is confidently reported,” says the Glasgow | 


Morning Journal, ‘‘ that a libel will be prosecuted 
against the Rev. Dr. Macleod at the next meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of Glasgow,” no doubt on 
account of the Doctor's views on the Sunday 
question. 

THE one sermon preached on the Day of 
Humiliation, Tuesday last, which was the most 


— and convincing, was that delivered in’ 


estminster Abbey by Dean Stanley. He 
selected for his text St. Matthew vi. 10: ‘Thy 
will be done,” because these words summed up 
the feelings that ought to be in all our minds in 
any great calamity, national or individual. They 
expressed resignation and submission to the 
event, whatever it might be. Why a calamity 
should visit this country and not that, why a 
disease should afflict the human race t h 
the suff i of dumb animals, were mysteries 
which could not be explained. Science and 
religion has but one answer to give, ‘Thy will 


Presentation | 


immediate predecessor of each living peer ; the | able being like ourselves. 


notices of the younger sons and | 








Whatever opinions 


might be entertained as to the change- 
ableness of the laws of nature, there can be 


no doubt that God leaves free the humane will, | 


and that it is in the power of every man 
to bring that will into conformity with the will 
of God. All these things teach us the necessity 
of caution, frugality, and diligence, for as the 
old proverb says, ‘‘We must get ready our 
spindles, if we expect God to give us food.” An 
event like the present is a stimulus to activity in 
those scientific researches by which God’s 
supreme will in the works of nature has been 
made known to us. It is a call to us to exercise 
calm, patient inquiry—to exercise it truthfully, 
reverently, and vena om | for the honour of God 
and therelief of man. Such anevent as this, again, 
is a call to charity; and this feeling, it will be re- 
membered, was brought out by the great fire of 
London, which stimulated Charles Ll. to un- 
wonted benevolence, while it calmed down the 
religious rancour which prevailed between the 
clergy and the Nonconformists of those unhappy 
times. What a blessing might not this calamity 
rove, if it turn the hearts of the selfish in these 
aan, as in those days a similar calamity a 
This 
calamity may awaken in us feelings which we 
never understood before, inducing us, perhaps, 
to deal less cruelly with poor dumb animals. 
It may also tend to turn the thoughts of some to 
the necessity of relieving the pressing wants of 
our fellow-creatures. 

Tue Royal Literary Fund during the past 
year has distributed 1,685/. among fifty-two 
authors, in sums varying from 10/. to 100/. in 
each case. Archbishop Trench and the Duke of 
Devonshire have been added to the Vice-Presi- 
dents ; Professor Owen has been elected to the 
Council ; and the Dean of Westminster, Mr. A. 
J. Beresford-Hope, M.P., the Rev. Charles 
Merivale, B.D., and Dr. Copeland, to the General 
Committee. Lord Houghton has promised to 
take the chair at the anniversary dinner on the 
2nd of May. 

Tue Clergy Club in Charles Street, Haymarket, 
is now open. In consists of 700 clergy and 300 
laymen, the iaymen paying an entrance-fee of ten 
guineas, and the clergy being admitted at a 
sliding scale—those resident within twelve miles 
of Charing Cross at 67. 6s., and those beyond that 
distance at half that sum. 

BELLE Boyp, the lady of Confederate proclivi- 
ties, is, after all, not identical with Miss Emma 
Hardinge, who has been lecturing in® England 
lately, as the public supposed. 

Tue Count de Christen is about to publish an 
account of his captivity in the prisons of 
Naples. 

THERE is vacancy at Liverpool College for a 
classical master for a junior class, who will 
be required to enter upon his duties at 
Easter. Open to graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge only. The salary to commence at 120/, 
a-year. Applications, with testimonials, to be 
forwarded to Mr. Gregory Jones, the secretary. 

THE examinations at Chelsea for admission to 
the several military colleges commence, for 
Sandhurst, 18th June; for Woolwich, 2nd 
July ; and for the Staff College, 28rd July. 

A Svs-ComMirree in connexion with the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 79 
Pall Mall, has been appointed to receive the 
report on applications for the vacant chaplaincy 
A ae a ‘Woodward Memorial” at 

e will, it is ho be an lish Church. 
The Ret. J. 8. ie, me 


B. Monsell, of Egham, is, we 
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believe, forming a committee for the purpose. 
The Society for the age r= of the Gospel, 
at their meeting on the 16th inst., proposed a 
resolution for consideration, with a view to its 
adoption at their meeting on the 19th of May, 
absolving their missionaries in Natal from 
obedience to the Bishop, and delegating the 
episcopal ministrations to the Bishop of Cape- 
town. This resolution, if adopted, is likely to 
bring a formidable rival to the Society into 
being. 

Messrs. TrusNER & Co. are about to pub- 
lish “The Last Days of pct P.- pore 
Roy by Mary Carpenter ;” and two very in - 
ing series ‘ol photographic sketches, on a large 
scale, by Alexander Gardner ; the one taken on 
the spot during the recent civil war, ‘* Photo- 
graphic Sketches of the War,” in two folio 
volumes, and the other ‘‘ Rays of Sunlight from 
South America,” in = pF pee ye They 
forward to us a pamphlet of sixty-eight pages, 
“The Open Sunpettilen for the Civil Service of 


University and Lincoln’s Inn.” 

Tue Share List of the Suburban Village and 
General Dwelling Company closes to-day for 
London, and on coder for the country. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


(if «xX. Y. Z.” will communicate his address, 
the Editor will explain Addison’s mistake to 
him, &c., &c.—Eb.] | 








CHRONICON PASCHALE, 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 

Sir,—As you gave in your last number an 
excellent resumé of the paper read by Mr. Lewin, 
on the 15th instant, before the Society of Anti- 
quaries, on ‘‘ The Mosque of Omar,” I ask your 
permission to bring under the notice of the 
numerous classical scholars who read your journal 
an ingenious and, for anything I know to the 
contrary, a correct explanation offered by him 
of a passage in the Chronicon Paschale, which 
has hitherto been a puzzle to critics. The 
Chronicon, after referring to the insurrection of 
the Jews, under their pretended Messiah, Bare- 
hocab, A.p. 131, and the final subjugation of 
them by Hadrian, a.p. 135, aoe of the re- 
storation of the city by Hadrian, under the 
name of A‘lia, and then enumerates the ——- 
works erected by him in ®lia in the fo Ay 
terms: ra dio Anpéoia’ cai rd Olarpoy, ra 
rd Tptdpapoy cai rd Terpavupooy, cai rb 
Awéexamrvdoy, rd piv dvopatopuevoy ' AvaBa0poi- 
cai tiv Kédpay. The two Anpdoa were Ba 
the Theatre a itself, though the site of it 


is unknown. The Tpixdpapoy was derived by 
Mr. Lewin from rpeti¢ wapapa:, signifying the 
Triple Arch ; and recent exploration ac- 


cording to him, established the fact that the 
present arch of Ecce Homo, in the Via Dolorosa, 
was merely the central arch, and that there had 
been originally two side arches, one of which— 
the nelle existed in the walls of the 
French convent, and that the southern had only 
been removed a few years since. Dr. Robinson, 
therefore, was right in his conjecture that the 
arch of the Ecce Homo was attributable to 
Hadrian, being, in fact, the triumphal arch, or 
Tptxapapor, erected by him to commemorate his 
victory over Barehocab. The Terpdvupgoy was 
left in obscurity. The Awdscdrvdov (or the 
Twelve-gates, as the word signifies) was identi- 
fied with the raised platform, or terrace, 450 feet 
by 550, within the Harem, and ascended on all 
sides by steps. It had .for this reason been 
anciently called the Steps, or 'AvaGa@poi, and 
appears by that name in the Acts of the Apostles 
when Paul was carried out of the Temple— 
iri rovc 'AvaBaOpovg (Acts xxi. 55) ; but when 
Hadrian added portals at the top of the steps, 
the name was c to AwdexarvXov, or 
Twelve-gates. Nodoubt in the time of Hadrian 
there were three flights of on each side of 
the Terrace, making twelve in all, whence the 
name of the Twelve-gates ; and there were still 
three on the west side, but four of the others 
had disap , as only eight out of the twelve 
now remained. It was said that the last word, 
Kéépay, had no meaning in Greek, and could be 
nothing but the Latin Quadram, or Square ; and 
this Mr. Lewin identified with the Sakrah, or 
sacred rock in the centre of the terrace, which 
was of a quadrilateral form, and was so described 
shat, the Ianage of Jupiter Copltctiaus wal thaapdl 
t the of Jupiter Capitolinus was 

by Hadrian upon the Quadra, now the Sakrah, 
and that the Temple 


to Jupiter Capitolinus had 
been built over it by Hadvian, rebuilt by 
Maximin about a.p. 310. Amicus. 
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PH/EDRUS ON REFORM. 


in minimas se voce Britannia partes 
Subsecat, et vitam credit inire novam. 
Fallitur. Infectum Plebs judicat ista laborem; 
(Est qui* foemineas vult numerdsse manus) 
Olim credidimus Ventrem regnare supinum, 
Omnia nunc ambit, brachia, crus, caput, os. 
Care, quid insanis ? Totum converteris Orbem 
In stercus, Mundus denique, Venter, eris ? 


* J. 8. Mill 








ABOUT THE STREETS. 





[No. IL] 


NAMES OF STREETS. 


HE system which prevails in some 

American towns, of numbering streets 
as we in England number houses, is simple 
and convenient. But it labours under 
some disadvantages. It marks neither 
time, person, nor event. There is no indi- 
cation in it of the period of construction, 
or of any circumstances connected with 
the locality. It bears no tradition on its 
face. Numerical streets may be easily 
traced, especially when they are built at 
right angles ; but there ends the utility of 
numbers. The stranger may readily find 
his way through them; but for all the 
information he gathers as he passes on, he 
might as well travel though avenues of 
dead walls. 

In London, on the contrary, the public 
places have been named, from the beginning, 
on an intelligible principle of appropriate- 
ness. The names of streets and gates and 

‘wards were evidently chosen for their 
local fitness, and not adopted by accident 
or caprice. In the reign of Elizabeth, the 
City walls enclosed the whole of the 
inhabited region, the districts lying west- 
ward, partly marked out for streets, being 
little more than a skeleton map awaiting 
future colonization. The form of the City 
was, and is, an irregular square, bounded 
on the southern side by the river, and on 
the three other sides by a wall, pierced at 
intervals by gates communicating with the 
ee country roads, north, east, and west. 

ere we have the nucleus of the great 

City, and here, in its very origin, we find 
the names of places, nearly all of which 
are still preserved, illustrating local or 
historical features. Aldgate, on the eastern 
side, was the old, or oldest, gate, as its 
name implies, and next in antiquity comes 
Aldersgate. On the western side, in a 
straight line across the City of about a mile 
and three-quarters, we have the last of 
these structures, its comparatively modern 
date being signified in its title, Newgate. 
The other gates also clearly carry their own 
stories in their names. Cripplegate was 
so called from the cripples who used to 
infest the neighbourhood to collect alms. 
Bishopsgate derived its title from the Bis- 
hop of London. According to some 
authorities, Ludgate commemorates no 
less a personage than King Lud ; but it 
18 proper to add that there are historians 
who contend that it ought to be called 
Floodgate, it being the gate that opened 
on. the river Fleet. The City, thus sur- 


trances, was a mere speck, intersected by 
narrow and incommodious streets, running 
in and out in all directions. A good 
yedestrian might have easily walked round 
the whole of Elizabeth’s London in a couple 
of hours. 

Keeping still within the verge of 
the City, a glance at some of the old 
localities which to this day retain their 
early appellations will show with what a 
directness and integrity of purpose our 
worthy ancestors acted in this matter of 
names. Instead of seeking to exalt them- 
selves in the eyes of posterity—as we of a 
later age can rarely resist an opportunity 
of doing—they embodied a tradition of the 
spot. Houndsditch was so called from a 
ditch which was rendered intolerable by 
the stench of dead dogs whose bodies were 
thrown into it. Clerkenwell takes its 
name from an old custom of the parish 
clerks, who used to assemble at a well in 
the neighbourhood for the purpose of acting 
Scripture plays. The Barbican speaks for 
itself. A barbican or watch-tower, from 
the top of which might be seen a fine view 
of the town, formerly stood here. The 
actual spot on which the tower was built 
is now ignominiously occupied by a watch- 
house. Cheapside, as all the world knows, 
is simply chepe, a market; and, in like 
manner, Cornhill is merely a corn market 
established on a piece of rising-ground. 
Particular localities were distinguished by 
particular trades or callings, and took their 
names accordingly. Bread Street, for in- 
stance, was a bread market in the old 
times, the bakers being prohibited by strin- 
gent City regulations from selling bread in 
their shops. Cloth Fair, inhabited chiefly 
by drapers and mercers, was the resort of 
clothiers from all parts of the country. 
Milk Street was the great market for milk ; 
as Mincing Lane, called after the Min- 
chuns, or nuns of St. Helen (who had their 
priory and hall in another part of the 
City, where the name of St. Helen is still. 
retained), was the principal sugar market. 
Staining Lane, Cheapside, was so called 
because it was chiefly inhabited by painter- 
stainers. Similar cases might be easily 
accumulated. They all belong to a remote 
period. The usage of collecting certain 
trades in certain places—as the booksellers 
collected about the base of St. Paul’s— 
was probably a useful and economical 
arrangement so long as the inhabitants 
were few in number and lay within narrow 
limits ; but as the population increased and 
spread, these centres were broken up, and 
the crafts they monopolized were dispersed. 
We need not confine ourselves to the 
City for instances of memorial names. 
They abound everywhere, within and 
without the walls. Amwell Street, in 
Pentonville, draws its name from a place 
in Hertfordshire where the New River has 
its rise. Bow Street, Covent Garden, in- 
dicates by its name the shape in which it 
is built, that of a bent bow; as Crooked 
Lane in the City is very properly so called 
on account of its windings. Long Acre is 
so designated from its long track-way down 
the building-ground known as the Seven 
Acres. Fivefoot Lane is a lane measuring 
only five feet in breadth at one end. 
Seven Dials owed its title to a column 
which originally stood in the centre, having 
seven dials facing the seven streets that 
meet on that spot. Brick Court was the 
first brick building in the Middle Temple. 
Vinegar Yard is a corruption of Vine- 








rounded and commanded by special en- 


at 


garden Yard, the place having’ been 
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originally a vineyard. The sites of other 
vineyards are marked in other quarters 
by names which still survive; Vine 
Street, near Holborn, built over the vine- 
yard of Ely House; and Vine Street, 
Westminster, deriving from the vine- 
yard of the old palace. Lombard Street 
comes down from the Longobards who 
originally settled there; and Selden tells 
us that Canon Row, Westminster, derives 
its name from having been the residence 
of the canons who did service in the 
King’s Chapel. Streets called after the 
colours in which they were originally 
painted sometimes occur, such as Green 
Street and Orange Court, which still exist, 
and Blue Street, which is gone ; but names 
are of no permanent interest that repre- 
sent only adventitious and evanescent in- 
cidents. 

The custom of calling streets after great 
houses, or wealthy or celebrated indi- 
viduals, is of more modern growth; and 
examples of it may be gathered in clusters 
as we leave the City behind us, and advance 
into the new world of London in the West. 
Generals, admirals, and kings, to say 
nothing of the rich tradesmen who retire 
upon blocks of small Squares and Para- 
gons and Terraces in the suburbs, come in 
for a large share of this true British 
architectural egotism. Wellington and 
Albert appear at the corners of streets as 
frequently in our day as the heads of 
Keppel and Howe, in the old Dibdin 
times, used to be seen swinging over the 
doors of patriotic ale-houses; we have 
Kings’ and Queens’ Streets dut of number ; 
and the Grosvenors and Beauchamps run a 
race of popularity in the thoroughfares with 
the Gunters and the Cubitts, who have dedi- 
cated miniature Babylons to the glorifica- 
tion of their family names. There are 
some exceptions, however. It is not all 
mere pomp and vulgar vanity. There are, 
here and there, personal remembrances 
which we would not willingly lose, and 
records of noble and famous houses which 
belong to our public history. Amongst 
these Abingdon Street, called after the 
sister of Lord Mounteagle, Mary Abing- 
don, or Habington, who wrote the letter 
through which the Gunpowder Plot was 
discovered, deserves to be distinguished. 
There are two obscure streets in the same 
neighbourhood, Barton Street and Cowley 
Street, named after an actor of note in his 
day, Barton Booth, of Cowley, in Middle- 
sex, the original Cato; and not far off, in 
Scotland Yard, there once was a little 
court, called Killigrew Court, after Tom 
“of facetious memory,” as the obituary 
chronicles say. Kings take their chance 
with their subjects of being swept away 
in the march of improvements; and of 
two streets inscribed to two of the Stuarts 
only one remains, Charlies Street, St. 
James, which was called after Charles II. ; 
while Charles Street, Covent Garden, 
named in honour of his father, has disap- 
peared, and Upper Wellington Street risen 
in its place. But King Street and Henri- 
etta Street, Covent Garden, named after 
Charles I. and his Queen, are still in 
existence. Travelling west, potent fami- 
lies and historical dynasties meet us at 
every step. The Howards and Arundels, 
running from the Strand down to the 
river, a neighbourhood which recalls one 
of the most dastardly deeds in the annals 
of town life—the murder of poor Mount- 
fort, the player, in that brief space between 
Surrey and Norfolk Streets; a little 
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further on, a group of streets carrying all 
the names of the Duke of Buckingham ; 
the Bedfords spreading over the whole 
district of Covent Garden; and the West- 
minster family variously represented in 
Eccleston and Eaton Squares, and the 
surrounding quarter. The West End 
draws nearly all its street names from 
personal sources, and most of them are 
more or less illustrious. There are legions 
of streets inscribed with such names as 
Brook, Curzon, Arlington, Clarges, Ben- 
tinck, Brownlow, Hanover, Marlborough, 
Albemarle, Monmouth, Sackville, Sheffield, 
Berkeley, Talbot, and scores of equal dig- 
nity. 

Leigh Hunt had a theory that a tree 
or shrub of some kind was visible from 
some one point in every street in London. 
That must have been in the happy times 
“long ago,” when the houses were 
thatched with pancakes and the streets were 
paved with gold. The London of to-day 
is a stony Babel, in which nature has 
hardly a speck of earth to set up green 
leaves in. But it is not wholly destitute of 
pastoral reminiscences, by which poeti- 
eal associations are occasionally awakened 
in the most unexpected places. In miry 
Smithfield, for instance, we have Nightin- 
gale Lane, which, at all events, presup- 
poses trees for birds to nestle in. Then 
there is Primrose Hill, which formerly 
bore the scarcely less suggestive name of 
Green Berry Hill; and Orchard Street, 
which we are afraid does not come from an 
orchard, but from a distant estate belonging 
to Lord Portman ; and in the Temple we 
have Elm Tree Cowt and Garden 
Court, both filling the imagination 
with rural images in the midst of 
the driest and least imaginative of human 
pursuits ; and in the heart of Fleet Street 
Flower-de-Luce Court ; and Willow Walk 
in Pimlico, where there were formerly 
dismal flats and water-courses, on the 
margins of which willows might have 
flourished, although the memory of living 
man furnisheth no account thereof; and 
Hatton Garden, which really occupies the 
site of Sir Christopher’s pleasure-grounds ; 
and Hay Hill, not deriving its name, how- 
ever, from fragrant hay, but from the Eye, 
or Aye brook which ran close by, and gave 
its name to Upper and Lower Brook 
Streets, and also, perhaps, to Tyburn, 
which has been supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of Ayburn ; and Saffron Hill, of most 
unsavoury memory ; and Rosemary Lane, 
Whitechapel, otherwise known as Rag Fair, 
which has in a singular manner belied its 
aromatic derivation, and instead of being 
“for remembrance,” is the spot of all others 
in the metropolis one would strive toforget, 
in spite of its having given birth to Bran- 








don, the executioner, who was a Rosemary | 
man; and Hedgé Lane, now Whitcomb | 


Street, Pall Mall East, where Monmouth 
had a house; and Ivy Lane, Newgate 
Street, so called because the walls of the 
Prebends’ houses were covered with ivy to 
the roof. Green Arbour Court and Break- 
neck Stairs, as the steps down from the 
court were called by Ned Ward, should not 
be overlooked in this enumeration. The 
place possesses some literary interest, as 
having been at one time the residence of 
Oliver Goldsmith, who, says Bishop Percy, 
lived in a dirty apartinent here, where he 
had but one chair. It leads, or used to lead, 
into Seacoal Lane, also called Limeburners’ 
Lane, because lime was burned there with 
seacoal. Finally, there was, now nearly 





blotted out, Rose Alley, or Rose Street, 
Covent Garden, a crooked and squalid 
lane, where Dryden was waylaid by hired 
ruffians, and Butler died of starvation. Why 


this ill-favoured and smutchy alley was 


called Rose Street, above all White Rose 
Street, its original designation, baffles 
speculation. Where could this draggled 
white rose have come from? It 
was certainly not of the time of the 
Yorks, who, long before, were shut up in 
that narrow house, which, small as it is, 
has accommodation enough for the whole 
human race. At a later period, it was 
called Red Rose Street ; but the red rose is 
as great a mystery as the white. It could 
not have come from Covent Garden 
Market, because the market was not in 
existence when the alley was built. The 
only feasible conjecture left, is that the 
name may have had something to do with the 
notorious Rose Tavern, which stood in 
Russell Street, close to the King’s Play- 
house. 








PROTESTANT ITALY.* 


HE regeneration of Italy is a subject 
T interesting alike to the politician and 
the man of letters. But it is perhaps still 
more so to a believer in the necessity o 
some great moral basis for the guidance of 
the world, and yet more intenscly to the 
thorough theologian. The fall of the 
Papacy, by which we mean the permanent 
departure of the Pope from Rome, or his 
complete subjection to the Royal preroga- 
tive of the King of Italy, will be inter- 
preted by many as the commencement in 
some sense of the Millennium. Others 
will see in it only the natural extinction 
of an organism which has long outlived its 
time, and has been perpetuated rather’ by 
the jealousy of those who are anxious to 
secure its inheritance, than by any super- 
human craft on the part of its effete repre- 
sentatives. It will be an event, however, 
which will teach its own lesson ; for the 
result must, for many reasons, necessarily 
be one the true meaning of which cannot 
be long hid. The forcible. abduction of 
Pius VIII. by Napoleon had been paral- 
leled before. Sacrilegious violence had, 
in rude times, been applied to the Head 
of Western Christendom, and the reaction 
had been interpreted, whether always with 
justice or not, to the advantage of the 
Church. But the refusal of his own sub- 
jects to endure the residence amongst them 
of a Chief, is fatal in these days to the 
title of a Sovereign ; and the knowledge 
that such a refusal is to be the consequence 
of their liberty to express it, is a demon- 
stration that for them at least his spiritual 
influence is already extinct. But are the 
regeneration of Italy and the fall of the 
Papacy synonymous terms? And if Italy 
can do without the Pope, may not the 
Pope be able to do without Italy? 

It is not likely that men of deep reli- 
gious feeling, or even those students who 
are accustomed to speculate upon the 
causes and the necessary or unaccountable 
concatenation of historical events, will be 
content to wait patiently for the few years, 
or even perhaps the few months, which 
appear to carry the burden of the most 
important public event which will affect 
the West since the Reformation. Prophecy 
will be ransacked by some, whilst scholars 








* “The Awakening of Italy and the Crisis of 
Rome.” By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. (The 


Religious Tract Society.) 
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may only remark, with a Gibbonian sneer, 
that the first certain thing we know oi in 
the history of Rome is its occupation by 
the Gauls, and that it is very singular that 
it can fall into the sleep of those annals 
who prove the happiness of a nation by 
their own dulness only through the final 
departure of their modern descendants. 
Politicians will view with some apprehen- 
sion the possible ascendency of a national 
Power which once overshadowed the world. 
There is but one class of men who will 
look on with a triumph in which there 
will be no alloy. Those enthusiastic men 
of faith who believe the Bible tells its own 
story, and in the imminent evangelization 
of the Peninsula, will rejoice in the open- 
ing of a career which, like that of the first 
Mohammedans, bids fair to unite the pecu- 
liar raptures of the missionary with the 
solid satisfaction of the conqueror. It is 
impossible not to envy the towering ho 

of such as have persuaded themselves that 
the Gospel is spreading triumphantly along 
the three great lines of Italy’s railway 
system, and that the main channels of her 
commerce and her spiritual electrification 
are in effect one and the same. If this 
indeed be so, it would not be the first time 
that religion and wealth have gone hand 


f in hand, and that the colporteur has borne in 


his wallet the newest fashions for the body, 


! and the newest food for the mind. But 








without being carried away by this 
very natural expectation on the part of 
men who have been brought up in the 
traditions of Wesley, and who believe that 
they inherit in a peculiar degree the tenets 
and the practice of the early Reformers, and 
perhaps even of the early Church, we may 
well believe that so great an event as the 
enthronement of the Italian monarchy in 
Rome cannot take place without a search- 
ing investigation by the educated into the 
doctrines of those who will certainly pro- 
claim in tones which cannot fail to be 
heard that the Immaculate Conception has 
been the last act of dogmatic folly which 
She whose name is “ Mystery” will ever 
have the power of committing. I[t will 
not be in their eyes the betrayer of Italian 
liberty, or the supporter of Italian brigands, 
that will be justly punished with hopeless 
exile, but the Head of Mariolatry, and 
the consistent perverter of the Word and 
Book of Scripture. 

We are not of those who apprehend any 
great dissolution of the foundations of 
morality when an ordinary archbishop 
shall sit on St. Peter’s chair, any more 
than we expect to find any very important 
treasures in the archives or among the 
manuscripts of the Vatican. Nor do we 
even think, as some Professors of Histo 
have done, that any great shock will be 
thereby given to other National Churches 
which are not now in communion with 
Rome. Not that we suppose the Ultra- 
montane tendencies of men who have 
always felt inclined to resist the authority 
of their earthly prince will find any diffi- 
culty in attaching themselves to the shadow, 
wherever it may fall, of him who will 
assert that in exile he cannot be to whom 
the uttermost parts of the earth are a 
pessession. But the time is not yet come 
for any European nation to dispense 
with an established hierarchy, and the 
overthrow of the only ecclesiastical go- 
vernment which has systematically culti- 
vated a desert for its eyes to rest upon 
will rather remove an objection to than 
establish a precedent against every such 
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‘dominion. It may be perfectly true that 
the national churches of Europe have 
branched off from that one which soon 
may be a “byword” amongst them. But 
that one was founded temporally on the 
forged donation of Constantine, and spiri- 
tually on the forged decretals of Isidore. 
And the character of these spurious docu- 
ments was no great secret at the time of 
their production. They were suited to 
the age, and the age was suited to them. 
But the offshoots of superstition are no 
more bound up with the fate of their 
parent than the branches which are grafted 
into the true remain dependent upon the 
existence of the wild olive-tree. The 
stone of many a Pagan worship remains 
to this day built up in the walls of our 
churches, but the demon has long since 
been exorcized, and the mode of his en- 
chantment is known only to the learned. 
The long aisles of our cathedrals have 
remained innocent of processions for cen- 
turies, and though the fall of Madonnas 
and saints may reverberate through their 
arches, our deans and bishops will sit none 
the less softly in their stalls. 

Nor are we any believers in the very 
profound policy which some soft-hearted 
observers find in the conduct of Papal affairs 
in this crisis of their fate. The senators 
once sat almost as stolid and as silent in 
the Forum as the cardinals do now in the 
Vatican. If they could have remained 
always motionless, they might have con- 
tinued to pass for the gods they were at 
first supposed to be. But the vigorous 
allocution of one destroyed the charm, and 
his example has evidently been thrown 
away on his representative. The non 
possumus should have been extended to 
speech as well as to action. Todo nothing 
is very clever; but to say nothing would 
have been masterly. The Paolotti are 
poor substitutes for the Jesuits, and 
the secularization of so many monasteries 
deprives them of the schools in which 
abilities could be trained in that implicit 
Obedience to the will of a Superior in 
which, after all, the great strength of the 
Order consisted. The knowledge of human 
nature and of the present state of European 
thought, in which both the foes and the 
friends of the Papacy consider it to be so 
transcendent, is certainly not shown either 
in its theology or in any of its public acts. 
Obstinacy is often thought to have some 
consummate wisdom behind it, until it 


event. We expect to see the “ Mystery ” 
collapse very much like the Confederate 
army when their flank was turned at 
Richmond. But whether Italy will forth- 
with become Protestant is quite another 
question. Her priests may marry, and we 
may see the Sacrament administered to 
the laity in both kinds. The exaltation of 
Mary above every other name may also 
come toanend: but much must be altered 
in the Italian character before candles will 
cease to burn for ever on the shrines of 
Saints, and the sober routine of dull 
sermons will be substituted for the dra- 
matic representations of the triumphs, the 
passions, and the supreme moments of 
Christianity. 
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GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 

Geological Map of England and Wales. By Pro- 
fessor A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 3rd Edition. 
(Stanford. ) 

Water-bearing Strata around London. With Map. 
By Mr. Prestwich. (Van Voorst.) 1851. 

The Resources of the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees. 
With Map. By Mr. N. Wood. 

Greenough Map. (Published by the Geological 
Society. ) 

Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain. 
By Professor Ramsay. With Map. 2nd Edi- 
tion. (Stanford). 1864. 

Scenery of Scotland, Viewed in Connexion with its 
Physical Geology. With New Edition of Geo- 
logical Map of Scotland. By Mr. Geikie. 
Macmillan.) 1865. 


( 

i Professor Ramsay’s map is approved 

by the public is shown by the fact that 
it has reached a third edition ; and it would 
be strange if it were not so, for the author, 
from his official position as Director of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, is second 
to no one in personal knowledge of the geo- 
logy of our island. 

Each edition has shown many improve- 
ments, owing both to the pubiication of 
fresh sheets of the Geological Survey Map, 
and to the discoveries of various authors, 
whose work may be found in the Journal 
of the Geological Society and other scien- 
tific periodicals. The more important correc- 
tions in the present edition are: (1) The 
colouring as Permian of the large tract near 
and north-east of Carlisle, heretofore classed 
with the New Red Series, as was alsothe strip 
along the coast from St. Bee’s Head to More- 
cambe Bay ; (2) some small changes in parts 
of the Lake District ; (3) improvements in 
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Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, &c.; (4) the 
far greater detail, and the many faults shown 
in the important tract of Coal Measures and 
associated rocks in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester and Preston ; (5) the far more 
exact character of the boundaries of the 
Oolitic rocks of Northamptonshire, Oxford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, and Bedfordshire, 
and of the Cretaceous rocks of the last two 
counties ; (6) the detailed work of the wes- 
tern part of the London Basin ; and (7) the 
division of the Hastings Beds from the 
Weald Clay, and other improvements in the 


- boundary-lines of the Weald district. A 


good addition has been made in the shape of 
large figures, engraved on the chief masses 





of each great set of beds, so that a chance | 


slip in the colouring need not mislead, but 
may be corrected by looking at the index- 
mark. The scale is twelve miles to the inch, 
and there are thirty-one geological divisions, 
the colouring of which is throughout in 
accordance with that of the maps of the Geo- 


logical Survey, to which, therefore, this map | 


may well serve as an index. 

One of the chief features of this work is 
that the marginal spaceis filled with a number 
of capital transverse sections, which add greatly 
to the value of the map, and are all well fitted 
for enlargement into diagrams for lectures. 
These are not mere sketches, but have been 
carefully drawn along lines laid down on the 
map; and they illustrate not merely the 
order in which the different formations come 
on one above the other, but, what is quite as 
important, the manner in which this suc- 
cession takes place. They show tie uncon- 
formities, disturbances, and escarpments of 
all the great formations ; and, as their vertical 
scale is exaggerated as little as could be, 
these are not magnified in the way that is 
unluckily common in geological sections. 
No. 1 lays before us the structure of the 
country along a line N.W. and §.E. across 
the island from the Menai Straits to Hastings, 
and shows the highly disturbed and twisted 


blame is that in which the former most 
deserves praise. In Kent, Professor Ramsay 
has coloured too large an area as belonging 
to the Tertiary beds; which do not form a 
continuous sheet, but have been almost 
wholly denuded from Dartford to beyond 
Gravesend, in which district they occur only 
as outliers. In the eastern part of the 
country the fault is the other way, as there 
is a broad Tertiary tract east of Canterbury. 
These mistakes must have occurred by some 
oversight, as fifteen years ago Mr. Prest- 
wich published a map on about the same 
scale as Professor Ramsay’s, wherein the 
Kentish Tertiary district is laid down very 
accurately. In the earlier map, too, the 
London Clay is divided from the Lower 
London Tertiaries, and tve hope that Pro- 


fessor Ramsay will follow so good an example. 


in his next edition, instead of massing them 
together. 

The south-eastern sheet of the Greenough 
Map deserves spécial notice. In parts of 
most maps one can see a marked change in 
the character of the lines of outcrop, a 
change owing to the sudden ending of the 
reduction from the detailed work of the 
Geological Survey, and its replacement 
by something of a more sketchy kind ; but 
in this case the careful mapping of the 
London Basin by Mr. Prestwich shows al- 
most as great detail as could be got from the 
reduction of Geological Survey work ; never- 
theless it seems a pity that the latter has not 
been used further east than has been done. 

All the Survey sheets of Kent are not yet 
finished, and those that are were not in time, 
most likely, for the Greenough Map. This, 
however, 13s not to be regretted, as otherwise 
the beautiful and accurate work of Mr. 
Prestwich might never have been published ; 


and we venture to prophesy that the former 


will confirm the latter, and that the only 
difference will be in small matters of detail. 
This sheet, moreover, is the only map on 


which are shown those outliers of sand on 


Cambrian and Silurian rocks of North Wales | 


with their associated traps and felstones, the 


Old Red Sandstone and Coal Measures of . 


the Titterstone Clee Hills, the New Red 
Sandstone and Lias of the Vale of Evesham, 
the various members of the Oolitic Series of 
Oxfordshire, the Chalk escarpment, the 
trough of the London Basin, the reappear- 
ance. of the Cretaceous beds in Kent, and 
the low dome of the Weald. No. 2 runs 
from Caernarvon Bay on the west to the 
Wash on the east, across many of the same 
formations as the former section, and show- 
ing the great saddle of the Carboniferous 
rocks which forms the Derbyshire Hills. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are drawn north and south 
across the Isle of Wight and the Isle of 
Purbeck respectively, and illustrate the great 
denuded fold which runs nearly east and west 
along the strike of the Tertiary, Cretaceous, 
and Oolitic formations of those parts, the 
higher and lower beds having but a small dip, 
whilst the central ones are sometimes nearly 
vertical. 

Besides these sections there are two others, 


therefore, are called ‘‘ diagrams,” the one 
“of the general stratigraphical relations of 
the Secondary rocks,” and the other of the 
Primary formations.. 

We have noticed two small mistakes in the 
map, but they are unimportant and refer 
only to surface-deposits ; the northern part 
of the Isle of Man is formed mostly of drift, 
not of alluvium ; and the wide tract coloured 
as consisting of the latter in the valley of the 
Thames above London is really a great 
spread of gravel and brick-earth. In the 
Greenough Map, and in that by the late Mr. 
N. Wood, a small patch of Old Red Sandstone 
is shown on the eastern side of the great 
mass of greenstone of the Cheviot Hills, 
whilst Professor Ramsay surrounds the 
latter everywhere with Silurian. 

The “‘ Greenough Map” of the Geological 
Society being on a larger scale, of course 
shows more divisions of the beds than Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s map does. Strangely enough, 
the part of the latter which is most open to 


the North Downs of Kent and Surrey, 
which are classed by some geologists with 
the Crag. 

We must give a passing notice to a chromo- 
lithographed map published nearly two 


years ago, in which the tracts taken up by 


the great groups of rocks, from the Orkney 


| Isles on the north to the Land’s End on the 


1861. 


south, and from the Hebrides on the west to 
the North Foreland on the east, are shown, 
both clearly and elaborately, in a space of a 
little more than twenty-eight square inches, 
an octavo page. It is interesting to compare 
this map with those given in earlier hand- 
books. The book to which it belo con- 
tains a short account of the geology of Great 
Britain, and is, therefore, a good companion 
to Professor Ramsay’s larger map. 

Last year Mr. Geikie gave us a new edition 
of the Geological Map of Scotland, by Sir 
R. Murchison and himself, first published in 
The scale is twenty-five miles to an 
inch, and eighteen divisions of the rocks 


_are coloured. Here also we are furnished 
; _ with illustrative sections, the first of which 
not along any particular line, and which, | 


runs from the Isle of Lewis across the main- 
land to the eastern coast at Brora, showing 
in succession the Laurentian Gneiss, the 
Cambrian and Lower Silurian rocks, the 
Old Red Conglomerate, and the Oolitic 
Series ; the second leads us across Scotland 
from Skye to the Cheviots, and the third 
from Ben Lomond to the same range of 
hills, and as these are nearly at right angles 


_to the general strike of the beds, they 


illustrate the geological structure of the 
central and southern parts of the country, 
including formations from the Laurentian to 
the Carboniferous, with trap-rocks, both in- 


_ terbedded and intrusive ; and the fourth lays 


| Seat. 


before us the detailed structure of Arthur’s 
Mr Geikie’s book, which shows how 


_the scenery of Scotland is dépendent on 





_ geological structure, and treats largely on 


the ways in which nature has carved out the 
hills, valleys, rock-basins, and parallel 


roads, is one of the best exponents of those 
theories of atmospheric denudation which 
are now forcing themselves into the thoughts 
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of most of our philosophical geologists, and 
which we believe will some fey almost 
universally accepted. 

To conclude, those in need of a B ono 
Geological Map of England and Wales 
cannot do better than get that of Professor 
Ramsay, both for ready reference and as 
a travelling companion : if a large library- 
map be wanted, and if expense be no object, 
the Greenough Map is the right thing. Our 
Scotch friends we commend to Mr. Geikie, 
both for map and text. 








SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHY. 


HE course of lectures, forming one of the 
Cantor series, recently given by Mr. Fleem- 

ing Jenkin before the Society of Arts, contains 
such an admirable summary of the present state 
of our knowledge of this all-important subject, 
that we think a short account of it may be of 
interest to our readers. ‘The first lecture was 
devoted to an account of the insulated con- 
ductor and its properties. In spite of all the 
ingenious combinations which have been pro- 
posed, there appears to be nothing better than 
a core similar to that of the Atlantic cable. So 
far as the insulation is concerned, gutta-percha 
seems to be absolutely perfect. An experiment 
which was performed in the room proved a fact 
which is perhaps little known—viz., that the 
simple uncovered core of the new Atlantic cable 
will bear a weight of 5 cwt. without — 
the slightest injury. The second lecture trea 
of ‘*shallow and deep sea cables "—terms which 
have now undergone a considerable change of 
meaning. A few years ago, a cable laid in 300 
or 400 tathoms would have been considered en- 
titled to a place amongst ‘‘deep-sea” cables, 
but now nothing under 1,000 fathoms is in- 
cluded in this class. Having described the 
manner in which the insula core is covered 
with iron-wire and other protective coatings, the 
lecturer gave some financial statistics of the 
various submarine lines. The cost of maintenance 
of shallow-sea cables belonging to the Sub- 
marine and Electric Telegraph Companies has 
been for some years from 8/. to 9/. per mile ; 
the receipts appear to have been about 85/. 
knot. The earni of the Malta-Alexandri 
line have been as high as 3,000/. in one week, 
or 117/. per knot per annum. The Persian Gulf 
cable is said to be earning at the rate of more 
than 100,000/. per annum, or 85/. per knot per 
annum. The financial results of the deep-sea 
lines are not so encouraging. About 9,000 miles 
have been laid and worked a little while, but 
are no longer working. From 700 to 850 miles 
are now at work, but much of this is at-no 
great depth. These statistics exclude the 1,000 
miles now lying in abeyance at the bottom of 
the Atlantic. Mr. Jenkin believes ‘‘ that while 
in shallow seas, where repairs are possible, 
zables can hardly be laid too heavy or at too 
great an expense ; in deep seas, where repairs 
will always be precarious, they can y be 
laid too light or too cheap.’’ In the course of 
this lecture Mr. Jenkin quoted some experi- 
ments made by Mr. Siemens, which proved that 
steel wire, when spun round with hemp with a 
definite lay, is stronger than the steel and hemp 
when tested separately. ‘‘ The explanation is, 
that when tested separately, we have the 
strength of the weakest points, or smallest sec- 
tions of the wires and strands ; but these mate- 
rials are never uniform, and when combined, as 
it is most improbable that the two weakest 
points should coincide, we obtain the sum of 
their two mean sections or strengths.” Iron 
wire does not show this anomaly, which we 
venture to state is to be accounted for by some 
If it be true in the 
case of steel, it ought also to be so in the case 
of iron, copper, and every other kind of wire 
covered with hemp. It ought, indeed, to be 
generally true. 

In the third lecture Mr. Jenkin gave an ae- 
count of the different modes of laying and re- 
pairing cables. The theory of submersion was 
treated very fully and intelligibly ; but the na- 
ture of the subject, as well as its want of 
novelty, precludes an abstract. We may, how- 
ever, state a few of the conclusions, To lay any 
cable, however light, quite taut, we uire 
nearly the tension due to a weight of the cable 
hanging plumb from the surface to the bottom ; 
but by increasing the bulk of any cable, though 
we do not diminish its actual weight, we may, 
by laying a little slack, diminish the tension very 
= y. With such a cable as the second At- 

tic, the tension was thus diminished more 
than half ; to lay it taut would have required 
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nearly 28 cwt., and 12. cwt. was the amount ac- 
_ tually required when about 15 per cent. slack 
was paid out. The very light ratan and hemp 
cable invented by Mr. Duncan, weighing only 
7°73 cwt. any knot in air, and 1°86 cwt. in 
water, would, with 12 per cent. slack, be paid 
out without any strain at all ; andif more slack 
than this were desired, the cable would have to 
be pushed out of the ship. Nearly the same 
may be said of a bare gutta-percha-covered 
wire. 
Mr. Jenkin’s opinion on the chances of recover- 
ing the Atlantic cable, if we are fortunate 
enough to hook it, is too valuable to be passed 
over. ‘If a cable were laid absolutely taut 
along the bottom of the sea, when hooked by the 
grapnel it would rise a little way in virtue of its 
elasticity ; if it stretched one per cent., by the 
time ten miles of it were off the ground the 
apex would be half a-mile from the ground—a 
result few are prepared to expect; but the 
strain on the cable where caught would be very 
t—equal tothe weight of about 24 miles of 
the cable, though the weight on the grapnel 
rope would be only that of ten miles of cable. 
The result, therefore, of trying to raise a cable 
such as the Atiantic laid taut would certainly 
be to break it ; but cables are not laid taut in 
deep water, and the Atlantic cable is laid with 
a mean slack of about 12 per cent.; and in the 
last days we may even count on 14 or 15 per 
cent. k.... By the time 11°4 miles of the 
cable are off the ground, the grapnel will be 
2,330 fathoms from the bottom—i.e., at the sur- 
face of the Atlantic. The strain on the grapnel 
rope will be the weight of the cable lifted, or 
about 11°4 miles ; the strain on the cable itself 
at the point of suspension will be much less, 
ny only about three and a-half times the weight 
of the cable hanging vertically, or say 8 miles 
of cable. . . . If the cable will bear 11 miles 
of its own weight, it could, under favourable 
circumstances, hauled to the surface by a 
le grapnel.” Several forms of cutting and 
holding grapnels were exhibited in illustration 
of the various plans proposed for the recovery 
of the cable. 

The fourth and fifth lectures—perhaps the 
most interesting of the series—treated of 
‘* Electrical Tests.” Hitherto it has been the 
practice, during the laying of a cable, to arrange 
a succession of tests recurring at definite inter- 
vals of time. For instance, during the first 
Soong Memory of the hour, an insulation test 
_ may be used ; during the next twenty minutes 

the resistance of the copper may be measured, 
showing that it is unbroken. During the last 
twenty minutes signals may be transmitted and 
“received. This system has the merit of sim- 
plicity ; but it is sometimes wished to transmit 
Cgnals at once. This cannot be done, and it 
is necessary to wait until the time for signalling 
comes round. A more serious defect than this, 
however, is, that ‘‘a fatal injury to the insula- 
tion may altogether escape detection during the 

iods allotted to continuity tests and pine: ; 

it may pass over into the sea, and when final y 
discovered may be some miles from the ship.” 
To obviate these disadvan methods have 
been devised ‘‘by which an insulation test on 
the ship, and a simultaneous insulation test on 
shore can be nearly constantly maintained ; 
ing can be practised at any moment by 

ip or shore; and even during the transmission 
of m the insulation test need not be 
wholly nded.” Two such methods were 
described by Mr. Jenkin. The first was that of 
Mr. Willoughby Smith, and the second and more 
complicated one that of Professor Thompson, pub- 
lished for the first time in these lectures. They 
are too complex to be described here, and we 
must refer the reader to the Journal of the 
Society of Arts (Nos. 689-693), in which he will 
find a handy abstract of these valuable lectures. 
They are of an eminently practical character, 
and they are so very useful that we hope to 
see them published in a separate form. This is, 
we believe, Mr. Jenkin’s first appearance as a 
lecturer. We may congratulate him on his clear 
and simple manner of rendering a somewhat 
difficult subject intelligible to a general audience, 
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Nore oN THE FoRMATION OF THE BASIN OF 
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HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN THE LEVEL OF THE 
Lake. By M. Louis Larter, &c., &c. 

(Continued. ) 
of these beds on both sides of the 


position 
_ Jordan Valley, and its striking rectilineal 
4 would seem to favour the idea of 
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the existence vf a vast line of fracture 
through the middle of the country; but, 
in fact, instead of corresponding, the western 
and eastern sides of the valley are not on 
the same geological level — nay more, there 
is every reason to believe that if the beds on the 
eastern side could be seen below the waters of 
the lake, it would be found that at that depth 
the difference in throw would be still greater.* I 
have already said that the highlands which form 
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limit of the basin. ‘They are the last marine 


beds to be found there; and, since their a 


| 


the mountains of Judah dip towards the Dead | 


Sea. liynch’s soundings + show that on the west 
side of the lake the slope of the shore is mode- 
rate, and in correspondence with the dip of the 
strata. On the eastern side, however, the shore 


through the central 
nearly the form of a right-angled triangle. The 
cretaceous beds below the water form nearly 
the hypothenuse of the triangle, until they meet 
the older beds on the eastern side, which are 
almost vertical, and form the short side of the 
right angle. This state of things is analogous to 
that which is observed in the case of fissures, 


pearance, the Basin has been subjected to the 
influence of atmospheric agents alone. The 
present wadys have been no doubt entirely the 
work of the rains, which conveyed through 
them to the bottom of the depression the mate. 
rials washed from the neighbouring rocks, an 
action which they have continued until they have 
fixed on the country the principal features of its 
present physiognomy. tt is in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the lake that the beds of the 
eastern slope of the mountains of Judah di 

most suddenly. It was at this spot, therefore, 


; that the first accumulation of water must have 
is almost vertical, and a transverse section | 


art of the lake presents | 


and Hichcock’s hypothesis is, therefore, the one | 


which most satisfactorily accounts for the facts. 


The axis of the Dead Sea is not, it is true, an 
exact continuation of that of the Valley of the 
Jordan, but, nevertheless, the form of the bed 
of the lake supports Hichcock’s theory. If we 
lay down the various sections of the lake from 
Lynch’s soundings, we shall arrive at last at an 
extremely elongated ellipse, comprised between 
the Wadys Zerka-Main and Mojeb, and repre- 
senting the greatest depth of the basin. Now it 
is very remarkable that the main axis of this 
ellipse is an exact prolongation of that of the 
Valley of the Jordan. In the same way, we find 
that the direction of the sandstone cliffs in the 
southern part of the basin is not quite coincident 
with that of the Wady Arabah, which bends 
slightly towards the west. South-east of the lake 
from Mount Hor to the Ghor es-Safieh the line of 
sandstones is interrupted by bands of felspathic 

rphyries, following the same general direction 
rom North toSouth. A large number of the earth- 
yep which have so long affected Syria follow 
the same line, as do also the hot and mineral 
springs and the sources of bitumen. 


It follows, then, that if these conditions cannot 
be actually identified with those of ordinary geo- 
logical faults, they are enough to imply that at 
some very distant epoch a fracture took place in 
the soil of this district in the general direction of 
North and South. Further, it would appear that 
before the deposit of the cretaceous rocks the 
fracture had begun to show itself in the southern 
portion of the basin. The porphyries (which, as 
we have just seen, are older than the cretaceous 
beds) no doubt made their appearance at this 
epoch—at any rate, this may be inferred from 
their disposition and direction. At a later date 
the movements which caused the rise of the 
ocean bed that corresponds to Syria and Arabia 
Petrea, may have extended the fracture towards 
the north, and at the same time formed the 
mountain chains which accompany it. 


Owing to the unequal strength of the different 
portions of the earth’s crust, the general move- 
ment may have produced great inequalities of 
the level in the cretaceous beds, corresponding to 
the two sides of the line of fracture. 
eastern side of the highlands of Judah must 
have undergone a considerable downward move- 
ment all along the line of dislocation, thus 
originating the depressed trench which separates 
Palestine proper from the highlands on the other 
side of the Jordan. This theory is justified by 
the sudden dip of the eastern side of the high- 
lands of Judah, by the form of the bottom of the 
Dead Sea, and by the want of correspondence of 
the beds on the two sides of the depression, and 
appears to me to explain the facts better than 
any other. 


IX.—The Formation of the Lake, and the Suc- 
cessive Variations in its Level. 

Having thus endeavoured to discover the 
manner in which the basin of the Dead Sea was 
formed, it remains to examine the extent of the 
depression in the level of the water of the lake in 
reference to the ocean. This question is, as Dr. 
Anderson has justly remarked, entirely indepen- 
dent of that of the depression of the bottom of the 
basin. From what has goné before, it appears 
that the cretaceous and eocene rocks, which did 
not rise from the ocean until after the com- 
mencement of the Tertiary period, formed the 





* If this assumption is tenable, the real throw of the 
beds at the bottom of the lake must exceed the apparent 
throw of the cliffs by at least 300 metres. 

+ These souadings were carefully verified by M. Vignes, 
who has satisfied himself of their accuracy. 
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taken place, and thus a lake was formed which, 
at the beginning, was probably fresh, but which 
must quickly have become salt, owing to 
the neighbourhood of the saliferous deposits 
mentioned above. 

This Tertiary Lake was the sole receptacle of 
the waters of the basin ; it size must have been 
regulated by the evaporation ; and even at that 
remote period, since its waters were continually 
being thrown off, and- leaving in the basin their 
constituent salts, the lake may have acquired 
a degree of saltness quite exceptional.* 

Adinitting that the lake was thus formed, and 
that its extent is dependent solely on the 
equilibrium between the evaporation and the 
natural supply, it is a legitimate subject for 
enquiry whether its size has ever been greater 
than at present; whether it formerly occu- 
pied a much larger area; or whether, on the 
contrary, it did not exist at first in a rudi- 
mentary form, of which traces are preserved in 
the salt mountain of Jebel Usdum.*t 

I need not insist on the importance of this 
question, a solution of which would reveal the 
nature of the ancient climate of the district, as 
well as the changes it has undergone since that 
time. If I have proved my position, that the 
Dead Sea was always a closed basin cut off from 
the ocean, it is clear that the level of its water 
must always have been an index to the propor- 
tion between the atmospheric supply and the 
evaporation, and must have varied as one or the 
other predominated, just as is the case at the 

resent day. The level of the lake must there- | 
fore have varied with the condition of the 
atmosphere, and must have left traces of those 
variations, traces which are invaluable, if we 
wish to investigate the state of the climate of 
the basin at times very remote from our own. 

Such isolated lakes as the Dead Sea may, in 
fact, be considered as instruments provided by 
nature for the use of those who inquire into the 
secrets of the past, with the view of accountin 
for ancient phenomena beyond the reach 0 
actual observation. These reservoirs may be 
looked on as vast rain-gauges, constructed to 
register the relation between the quantity of 
water which has fallen and the quantity which 
has been evaporated. It is true that they do 
not register minima, but they record indelibly 
the maxima of those remote periods. They re- 
cord them in the successive deposits left by the 
lake as its waters rise ; and they have this advan- 
tage over our meteorological instruments, that 
they give us not only the level, but the constitu- 
tion of the water at the time of its attaining each 
successive elevation. 

( To be continued. ) 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Ir is obviously a matter of great importance 
to lessen the pain of a surgical operation, and 
we have good reason to be grateful to the 
man who } a method by which this may 
be done. In many cases, as where the patient 
is suffering from disease of the heart, the use of 
chloroform is highly. dangerous. It has often 





* Dr. Anderson appears to think that the amount of 
magnesia contained in the dolomites and basalts may have 
had a powerful eftect on the concentration of the waters 
of the lake. I will not dispute such a possibility with 
regard to the dolomites ; but as to the basalt, I will only 
remark, that before its eruption the water of the lake must, 
to judge by its ancient deposit, have already contained 
much magnesia. It is the gypsum and the saliferous beds 
whick must have exercised the most influence on the salt- 
ness of the lake, as well as the hot mineral springs of 
which a great number are now only represented b. eir 
ancient incrustation. There is every reason to believe 
that these springs were formerly more numerous and more 
copious than at present. That at Emmaus (? near Tiberias), 
if we may trust the analysis of Dr. Anderson, still con- 
tains bromine, and it is probable that in this manner we 
may account for the enormous - rtion of that base that 
is coutained in the waters of the | ke. 


+ Before dismissing the latter supposition, I beg to refer 
to what M. D'Archiac has said on the su merely 
adding that the salt of Jebel Usdum is deposi in beds 
which occur at the upper limit of the cretaceous rocks, 
those cretaceous rocks having been deposited at the bottom 
of the ocean long before Palestine emerged therefrom. 
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ha moreover, that death has ensued 
NE ene to be performed was of the 
most trifling nature. Under these circum- 
stances any simple and effectual method of 
producing Jocal anesthesia must obviously be of 
vast importance. Some time back, Dr. Richard- 
son pro to produce insensibility in any part 
of the y in which it might be desired to 
operate by projecting upon the part a finely 
divided spray of pure and highly rectified ether 
of 0°783 specific gravity. A recent number of 
the Lancet contains a record of several suc- 
cessful operations in which Dr. Richardson's 
new method has been employed. The number 
of operations, over 100 we believe, which have 
now been performed under the influence of this 
«« narcotic spray,” are almost sufficient to take 
the method at once from the domain of theory 
and to place it in that of practice. It is exceed- 
ingly simple, and should it, on a further trial, 
be found to possess no serious drawbacks, it will 
prove an inestimable boon to mankind. 


Str Henry James has called attention to an 
important error in the estimated rainfall caused 
by the evaporation from the interior of the 
gauge. He has noticed that the rainfall, as 
measured by the guage at the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton, is greater than that regis- 
tered by several observers in the immediate 
neighbourhood. A gauge of ‘‘the ordinary 
cubical form, with a moveable funnel-shaped 
partition, allowing the entire inside of the vessel 
to be wetted by the rain,” at the Ordnance Sur- 
vey Office gave, for 1865, 33 ‘461 in., whilst the 
standard gauge placed beside it registered 
42°709 in. The difference of 9°24 in., or about 
22 per cent. of the whole, escaped measurement in 
consequence of the evaporation. ‘‘ The standard 

uge is a circular funnel-shaped one of 54 in. 

iameter, from which the water is received into 
a bottle, and the amount ascertained by weigh- 
ing.” The cubical gauge is 10 in. square. 


Tue French Consul at Ancona, M. de Castel- 
jane, has recently sent to the Jardin d Accli- 
matation, in the Bois de Boulogne, three frag- 
ments of the rock from the sea-shore at that 
place. These blocks are inhabited by a con- 
siderable number of pholades, which form a 
very choice article of food in that part of Italy. 
They have been placed in the aquarium at the 
Garden, and one of the blocks has been broken 
across so as to expose some of the shells to 
view, and permit the operations of these curious 
animals to be watched. 


THe Revue de Saint-Pons announces that M. 
Paul Gervais, the successor to Gratiolet in the 
Chair of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
at the Faculty of Sciences of Paris, is about to 
continue his excavations at the Pontil Cave, 
which contains a rich deposit of animal remains 
and objects of human industry of a very early 
period. 

Dr. Humpury has communicated to the 
Lancet an account of the case of the late Dr. 
Whewell, which is of some value in a physiologi- 
cal point.of view, apart from the interest which 
attaches to it from the high reputation of the 
patient. As will be recollec Dr. Whewell 
was taken up immediately after the fall from his 
horse, pl in his carriage, and driven home. 
He never quite lost his consciousness, and, 
while being carried into the house, the short, 

ff expression ‘‘dead man” escaped him. 
ere was no bleeding from either ear, or from 
the nose or mouth ; no defect in the hearing, no 
difficulty or pain in breathing, or appearance of 
any other injury. Some hours afterwards an 
indication of motor paralysis of the left hand, 
and part of the left side of the face, was ob- 
served, and the patient was unable to put a 
piece of bread into his mouth. After two or 
three futile efforts, he said, ‘‘I can’t find my 
mouth.” The skull was thick, and was entirely 
uninjured, but the post-mortem showed that the 
vessels of the brain, being in a diseased condition, 
had given way under a shock that was insuffi- 
cient to damage the skull. ‘‘ When the vesselsof the 
brain are sound they rarely give way, and there 
is seldom a lesion of the brain-substance unless 
the violence has been sufficient to break the 
skull. . . . This increasing disproportion be- 
tween the weight and strength of the skull is no 
uncommon anomaly in advancing years.” In 
Dr. Whewell’s case the shrinking of the brain 
did not seem to be accompanied by any impair- 
ment of intellectual power, except a disposition 
to somnolency. The paralysis of the hand and 
mouth showed that the jar ‘‘had made a rent, 
and from that a man rarely recovers. It is 
remarkable that the paralysis was so slight and 

i ing confined to the side of the 





the brain was so extensive and in so important a 
region.”’ The fact of consciousness being retained 
is to be explained by the space between the 
skull and brain consequent on the shrinking of 
the latter being with serous fluid, which 
would readily undergo absorption and thus 

revent any injurious pressure on the brain by 
the effused blood. 

WE have received a prospectus of the Aero- 
nautical Society of Great Britain, which invites 
support and subscribers. Amongst other things, 
it is proposed to establish a museum for the col- 
lection of all models and inventions of man in 
his endeavours to elucidate the practicability of 
aerial navigation, to keep balloons always in- 
flated, ready for ascension, and, should the 
Society become sufficiently large, to make an 
ascent every day. Subscriptions and donations 
to be sent to the treasurer, Mr. James Glaisher, 
F.R.S., Dartmouth Place, Blackheath. 

Dr. FerpiInaNpD Wo tr, Curator of the Im- 
perial Library, and Secretary to the Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna, died in that city on the 19th 
ult. On the 24th, died at Osnabriick, the 
Gymnasialdirector, R. Abeken, the friend of 
Schiller, to whose children he was tutor ; and 
on the 25th, at Berlin, the Regierungsrath, M. 
Wichura, who accompanied the Prussian scien- 
tific expedition to Eastern Asia as botanist. 

THe annual meeting of the Institution of 
Naval Architects was opened in the rooms of 
the Society of Arts on Thursday last, continued 
yesterday, and will be brought to a close to-day. 


Tue Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg has just 
returned to Mexico from his sixth journey into 
the interior, which was undertaken under the 
patronage of the Emperor Maximilian, and an 
account of which the Abbé is about to add. to 
his other valuable publications on Mexico. 

Ir we unveil the ‘‘ Mystery ” which Colonel 
Stodare has been exhibiting at the Egyptian 
Hall for some time, we trust that we shall not 
incur the displeasure either of the inventor of 
‘The Sphinx ” or of those who intend paying it 
a visit. The Sphinx, be it known, is the 
object of a patent, as indeed everything is 
now-a-days. The specification, which has just 
been made public, gives us the required infor- 
mation. In Colonel Stodare’s exhibition, as 
almost everyone knows, a head appears on 
what seems to be an ordinary three-legged table, 
which stands in the centre of the stage. To all 
appearances the head is an independent member, 
which makes a speech, and answers questions, 
quite as well as many an ‘“ independ’ 
member” in ‘another place.” The secret 
lies in the table, which, instead of being open 
underneath, is occupied by two mirrors extend- 
ing from the two back legs and meeting at the 
front leg. Now if a spectator is ignorant of the 
existence of a mirror, he has no means of 
distinguishing reflected from real objects, unless 
they appear in unnatural positions. It is a law 
in optics that the reflected image of an object 
— as far behind the mirror as the object 
reflected is in front of it. It is obvious that by 
a proper arrangement of duplicate pictures of 
that part of the scene hidden by the table a 
reflection of those duplicates may be caused to 
r s9- in the mirrors underneath the table, and 
thus lead the spectator to imagine that he sees 
beyond the table, whereas all the time he is 
looking at a reflected image of the back scene. 
Thetriangular space enclosed by the glasses serves 
to contain the legs and body of the Sphinx, whose 
head — onthe top of the table. The principle, 
it will seen, is somewhat similar to that of 
Eidos Aeides, a clever illusion shown at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre last year (READER v., 458), 
which consisted in rendering an object alter- 
nately visible and invisible by placing a sheet of 
plain glass in front of it, and disposing a facsimile 
of the scene at the back at a suitable angle at 
the wing. When the duplicate scene was 
sh illuminated, the  stage-lights bei 
lowered, it was reflected in the glass, which 
acted for a time as a mirror, and the object dis- 
appeared. When the lights on the false scene 
were turned down, the stage lights being 
allowed to predominate, the object became 
visible again. We may add that Colonel 
Stedare’s patent was not granted, the applica- 
tion having been successfully opposed by the 
proprietors of ‘‘ Proteus,” another of the in- 
genious optical delusions in fashion just now. 


Messrs. Trusner & Co. have kindly allowed 


| us to inspect a manuscript work by Mr. George 
Catlin, to be illustrated with twenty-three fac- 


similes, in coloured photo-lithography, of the 
annual religious ceremony practised by the Man- 
dans, a tribe of North American Indians, which 


so partial, ay 2 
mouth and to the hand, although the lesion of | they are about to publish. The tribe, one of the 
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most highly-developed of the race of Red men, is 
almost extinct, and the work will, therefore, pos- 
sess great interest to the an ical student, 
as it will enable him, before that extinction takes 
place, to verify for himself the accuracy of one of the 
most marvellous of wild Indian religious rites, which 
seems the remains of that Baal worship that at 
one time prevailed throughout Asia and the East, 
but, curiously enough, with which this cultus also 
celebrates the tradition of a universal flood. The 
ceremony is called O-kee-pa, and in Triibner’s 
American and Oriental Literary Record of August 
last is thus referred to: ‘‘ The ceremony has its 
origin in the Mandan tradition of the flood, and 
in this ceremony they celebrate the subsidence of 
the waters, which in their la they term 
‘ Me-ne-roka-ha-sha,’ that is, the sinking down 
or settling of the waters. Mr. Catlin refers to 
the ‘ Ark or Big Canoe,’ which is supposed to 
be preserved in the medicine lodge of the village, 
and is considered a sacred object ; he states that 
in the neighbourhood of this, as well as in that of 
every Indian tribe he has visited, some high moun- 
tain is pointed out as that on which the ‘Big Canoe’ 
landed. Though the Mandans have no other 
method of computing time than by ‘moons’ and 
‘snows,’ when asked by Mr. Catlin when the 
ceremony would commence, the reply was: 
‘As soon as the willow leaves are full-grown 
under the bank of the river.’ ‘ What,’ he asked, 
‘has the willow to do with the matter?’ ‘ The 
twig which the medicine bird brought home was a 
willow bough, and had full-grown leaves on it 
and on pursuing his investigation as to the precise 
character of the bird of which his informant spoke, 
a couple of turtle doves were pointed out to him as 
the great Spirit mystery or medicine birds.” 
One part of the ceremonial is the ‘‘ Bull Dance,” 
which is typical of the increase of the human race 
no less than of the propagation of the wild cattle 
of the prairies, and in some points resembles the 
abominations of the caves of Ellora. This is 
particularly so in a ceremonial which subjects the 
young men to an ordeal of privation and 
torture calculated to harden their muscles, 
and render them capable of great endurance } but 
which, as in those abominations, gives a 
licence which seems to betoken a determination 


on the part of the actors to prevent the extinction 
of the Indian race. But there is mention made 
by Mr. Catlin of a tradition more marvellous 


still, if not engrafted into the belief of the tribe 
by its contact with white people. It is a pure 
virgin giving birth to a son, a grand search for 
the child, a powerful intervention by the child, 
through which the nations were saved from starva- 
tion, and the destruction of the child by the in- 
fluence of the Evil Spirit. 

Mr. J. C. Srevens, of King Street, Covent 
Garden, invites anthropologists to inspect a pet- 
rified native from the Antipodes, the only specimen 
known to the scientific world, and believed to be 
of very great antiquity. This relic of a bygone 
race is to be sold by auction on Tuesday next. 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE THEORY OF THE SKELETON AND OF 
THE SKULL. 
Sydney Sussex College, Cambri 

Y paper, read before the Cossbridge Philseo- 
phical Society, and reported in Tue READER 
of the 10th March, was the first part of an 
investigation into the theory of the o ism, and 
treated chiefly of the theory of the development 
of bone, of the theory of the vertebre, and of 
the theory of the skull. Until the laws of the 
origin and growths of separate and simple bones 
are known, it is premature to consider the theory 
of compound bones like the vertebra. And until 
the laws of the development of the parts of 
vertebre are determined, it is not possible to 

compare vertebre and the skull with accuracy. 
From considerations in mechanics, in pathology, 
and in ep anatomy, I conclu - that a 
centre of growth appears, develops, and ossifies, 
under the lntinseen 2 ressure ps: tension, and 
that this bone may, and does, under the influence 
of pressure and tension, develop upon itself, 
wherever the forces act with sufficient power, 
other bones which are called epiphyses, which 


_ epiphyses may and do, tinder the influence of 





the requisite pressure and tension, assume the 
characters of original centres of growth, and also 
develop upon themselves other epiph in any 
direction. In discussing these principles, reasons 
were given why the bone usually called tarso- 
metatarsus in birds might only be the tarsus. 

A vertebra was considered to be a centre of 
growth which usually develops three pairs of 
cpiphyses, any or all of which may be wanting. 

t, there is a pair of epiphyses at the anterior 
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and posterior ends of the centrum, being the 
iphyses usually so ealled. Secondly, there is on 
| daraiees! part of the centrum a pair of neural- 
which enclose the neural canal ; and 
, there is on the ventral part of the centrum 
a pair of hemal epiphyses which help to enclose 
the viscera. 
I find the head divided into three parts : (1) 
a brain cavity, (2) a breathing cavity, and (3) a 
feeding cavity. The brain cavity I re, as a 
modified vertebra, in which the parietal segment 
develops the occipital segment as its posterior 
epiphyses and the frontal segment for its anterior 
Yn wee The lower jaw, helping to form the 
prehensile end of the digestive canal, I — as 
the rib of the brain-cavity vertebra. en, as 
the brain cavity is seen to be the anterior ter- 
mination of the neural canal, so the breathing 
cavity of the skull is seen to be the anterior ter- 
mination of the breathing canal. And just as 
the brain region is found to be a modified 
vertebra, so the breathing circle of bones is in- 
reted to be the modified end of the trachea. 
us I concluded that the skull is developed 
and modified from the plan of a segment of the 
body, and not from the neural skeleton only. 
Harry SEELEY. 





THE GLACIAL SUBMERGENCE. 
OUR correspondent ‘‘M.” states that owing 
to the fact that the mass of the icecap of the 
ial epoch must have been small, compared 
with that of the earth, it could not possibly have 
exercised any sensible influence on the arrange- 


ment of the molten materials in the earth’s | 


interior. 

I fear that your correspondent’s mechanics 
are again at fault. For it is a well known prin- 
ciple in mechanics that a spherical shell of 
uniform thickness and mass all round (which 
the earth’s crust is assumed to be) can exercise 
no influence whatever on the position of any 
hody situated in its interior. An icecap placed 
on the earth’s surface would therefore, according 
to theory, affect the interior mass precisely the 
same as it would do did the crust not exist, no 
matter what the thickness of the crust might 
happen to be. Your correspondent must there- 
fore compare the icecap, not with the mass of 
the entire globe, but only with that of the 
molten materials in the interior. J. 





ON A NEW METHOD OF MOUNTING SIL- 
VERED-GLASS SPECULA AND DIAGONAL 
MIRRORS IN REFLECTING TELESCOPES. 
WING to their cheapness and portability, 

telescopes constructed with Fotcault’s sil- 
vered-glass mirrors are receiving a constant] 
increasing share of attention. The focal lengt 
of these mirrors need not exceed eight times 
their diameter, while for each inch in diameter 


' —when of the best figure—they will bear a mag- 


nifying power of 100, on close stars in finest 
states of air. 

The principal difficulty hitherto encountered 
in fitting up these mirrors, when they are of 
large size, has been that of mounting them in 
soak! a manner as to avoid flexure. Various 
contrivances have been employed for this pur- 
pose. Among others, they have been supported 
on air cushions, on layers of felt, and on a num. 
ber of triangles, each supported ona centre. All 
of these plans ap to me to ess the com- 
mon fault—that a blow, or shock of any kind, or 


even a ch in the position of the telescope, 
frequently throws the speculum out of adjust- 
ment. e method I have devised for overcom- 


ing this difficulty I shall now proceed to describe. 
Viret, however, I wish to state I have the 
i lass much thicker than is 
generally x wa for the purpose. For a 

um 64 inches in diameter, I use glass of 
a thickness of one inch ; for a speculum 10 
inches in diameter, glass 1} inches in thickness. 
The extra cost of the glass—as it is only ordinary 
pe merely nominal, and the difficulty 


mirrors made of 


of ing the mirrors not at all increased. 
After the dise which is to form the mirror is 


—but before the parabolic figure has been 


figure given to it. 
A cast-iron cell is now prepared, whose inter- 


nal diameter is rath than the mirror. 








lathe in the usual way. Then I prepare a Whit- 
worth’s oy surface of a circular form, one- 
eighth of an inch less in diameter than the 
mirror to be mounted. The bottom of the cell 
is made flat by scraping, being tested repeatedly 
during the process with the circular Whitworth’s 
surface. It greatly facilitates this operation, if 
a groove be turned in the bottom of the cell. 
The centre of the bearing surface of the cell to 
the extent of one-third may be advantageously 
turned away. This materially lessens the risk 
of the mirror being deflected, either by the pre- 
sence of any particles of foreign matter, or by 
the cell altering its form owing to changes of 
temperature. For this suggestion I am indebted 
to the kindness of Colonel Strange. 

Before the mirror is placed in its cell, the bear- 
ing surface is slightly smeared with the best oil, 
to prevent the oxidation of the iron. Lastly, 
the mirror is secured in its position by a ring. 
In adjusting the mirror, it is necessary to avoid 
placing any strain upon the cell, as a very small 
strain is sufficient to deflect the bottom of the 
cell, and this deflection extends to the mirror. 

This is avoided by placing the cell in another 
cell, and adjusting it m position by means of 
hollow screws. These screws allow of the cell 
being raised and lowered without throwing any 
strain upon the cell. The silvered surface cf 
the mirror is protected by a tightly-fitting cover, 
which is adapted to the edge of the cell. 

Some time since Mr. With, of Hereford, so 
well-known for the success with which he has 
paid attention to the construction of silvered- 
glass specula, suggested to me that their per- 

ormance would probably be improved if some 
other method were adopted of mounting the 
diagonal reflector or prism. 

As at present mounted on an arm, they are 
subject to vibration, and the substance of this 
arm produces coarse rays on bright stars. 

I have endeavoured to obviate these incon- 
veniences by the following plan of mounting :— 

The diagonal mirror, or prism, is attached by 
three pillars to a round plate, whose diameter is 
the minor axis of the ellipse. This round plate is 
supported by three strips of watch-spring placed 
edgewise towards the speculum. The adjustment 
is made by means of hollow screws, of the same 
kind as those I have referred to in the commence- 
ment of this paper as applied to the speculum. 
The most difficult tests for silvered-glass specula 
are very bright stars of large magnitude. Their 
performance on this class of objects is consider- 
ably improved by using a good Barlow lens of 
four or five inches virtual focus. At the same 
time, as is well known, the employment of this 
lens forms a most convenient contrivance for 
increasing the power of the various eye-pieces. 

For low powers, achromatic eye-pieces made 
by combining two achromatic combinations, 
each consisting of a plano-concave flint and 
double convex crown cemented together, ar- 
ranged so that the convex sides of the crown lenses 
almost touch each other. When used in this 
manner, if the parabolizing operation on the 
speculum has been conducted with sufficient 
care and skill, the performance of an 8}-inch 
speculum will bear comparison with a 7-inch 
refractor in point of light, and exceed it in 
separating power, while the expense need not be 
more than one-fifth of the cost of such an ob- 
ject glass. 

In conjunction with Mr. Slack, I have con- 
trived a simple and very substantial form of 
equatorial mounting, entirely in cast-iron, for 
these telescopes. At the same time, [am greatly 
indebted to Mr. Slack for the valuable assistance 
he has rendered me in carefully testing the re- 
sults of the various modifications I tried in the 
course of my experiments, before I finally 
adopted the shes T hove just described. 

ith a plane glass mirror as a diagonal reflec- 
tor, unsilvered, so as to allow the heat rays to 
ne freely, these telescopes answer admirably 
or observations on sun spots. 

It is well known that there is a considerable 
number of interesting observations which can 
only be made with large apertures, and that 
consideration of expense alone has hitherto pre- 
vented their being used. 

I shall be highly gratified if the attention that 
I have given to the mounting of these mirrors 
and telescopes should lead to their more general 
adoption. Joun Brownine, F.R.A.S. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 





BRUSSELS, 


Royat AcapEMY OF ScreNcEs.—March 3.— 
Professor Rodigas communicated his observa- 
tions on the periodic phenomena of the vegetable 
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kingdom, in the neighbourhood of Gendbrugghe, 


for the year 1865. . Vinchent, chief engineer 
and director of the electric telegraph de- 
partment, informed the Academy that con. 
tinuous currents were observed on the 22nd of 
February, from 4.45 to 5.10, in the majority 
of wires in connexion with the principal office 
at Brussels. 


The following questions were selected for the 


Concours of 1866: 1. ‘‘ Write an Account of the _ 


Colliery System of Belgium.” 2. ‘ Determine 
the relative superiority of Geometrical and 
Analytical Methods.” 3. ‘*State the probable 
theory of Shooting Stars, as deduced from 
observed facts.” 4. ‘* Establish by detailed 
observations the mode of development in 
Petromyzon marinus, Petromyzon fluviatilis, 
Amphioxus lanceolatus, or in the Eel.” 5, 
‘** Describe the Fossil Fauna and Flora of the 
Belgian Coal-measures, stating carefully the 
localities and beds in which each Species has 
been found, and deducing the difference of the 
groups of Strata.” The prizes for each of these 
questions is a gold medal of the value of 600 
francs. To the fifth, a sum of 2,000 francs has 
been added by the Minister of the Interior. 
The memoirs may be written in Flemish, French, 
or Latin, and must be transmitted to the 
Perpetual Secretary, M. Ad. Quetelet, before 
the 20th September, 1866. 


The papers received were : Briart and Cornet, 
**On the Cretaceous Formations of Hainaut.” 
Part 1—Mineralogical and Stratigraphical des- 
cription of the Lower Group (Systéme Rachénien 
of Dumont), followed by a description of the 
vegetable fossils of these strata by M. Coemans. 
Perrey, ‘‘On the Earthquakes of 1864, with 
supplements for the previous years from 1843 
to 1863.” Swarts, ‘‘On the Brominated Deriva- 
tives of Camphor.” Zenger, ‘‘On a New Elec- 
trical Induction Machine.” 


M. Stas presented reports on the following 
papers: Glaser, ‘‘On the Transformation of 
Aniline into Azobenzine.” Ladenburg, ‘‘ On the 
Synthesis of Anisic Acid, and its Homologues,”’ 
Henry, ‘‘ Contributions towards the History of 
Chromium.” The two first papers were ordered 
to be printed in the Bulletin, but the third was 
referred back to the author, who was recom- 
mended to submit his conclusions once more to 
the test of experiment. 


MM. d’Omalius and Van Beneden presented 
their report upon a paper by M. Dupont, ‘‘ On 
the Quaternary Deposits of the Valleys of the 
Meuse and Lesse in the Province of Namur.” 
The author of this memoir attempts to show the 
connexion between the deposits found in 
the caverns and those of the valleys of the 
Meuse and Lesse. M. Van Beneden says, ‘‘M. 
Dupont has so well established the relation be- 
tween the quaternary cave-deposits, which have 
frequently been so much disturbed, and the 
tranquil and comparatively regular deposits of 
the valleys and plateaux, that T'should regret if 
future researches were to have the effect of 
demolishing all this beautiful scaffolding. Every- 
thing considered, however, M. Dupont has 
neglected no means of rendering his work as com- 
plete as possible, and although there is only a 
single elephant’s tusk to represent the first fauna, 
and the tooth of a bear to represent the second, 


we can say that he has done all in his power to - 


find more.” The paper was ordered to be printed 
in the Bulletin. A paper, by M. Van Beneden, 
**On the Polypsof the Belgian coasts,” illustrated 
by twenty-one plates, was ordered to be printed 
in the Mémoires, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the reporters. 


M. Van Beneden read a lengthy note ‘*On 
Hematoid Worms,” which was ordered to be 
printed in the Bulletin. 


M. A. Quetelet made some remarks upon the 
variations inthe magnetic declination on the 2nd 
of February, the day in which very decided 
currents had been observed in the lines of 
telegraph. They are recorded by M. Vinchent 
as follows : ‘*‘ Continuous currents were observed 
this morning from 4.45 to 5.10 on the majority 
of the lines of telegraph in connexion with the 
principal office at yo a The intensity of 
these spontaneous currents was greatest on the 
Brussels, Ostend, and Lille line, and less on 
those extending in a southerly and westerly 
direction. Towards the north, the phenomenon 
was only observed for five minutes. e officials 
at Paris report the same facts. As they coincide 


with a etic bation, which you have 
doubtless recorded, it may be i to in- 
form you of the observations of the Govern- 


ment employs.” 
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REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Royat.—March 15.—‘‘ On a Possible Geo- 
logical Cause of Changes in the Position of the 
Axis of the Earth’s Crust,” by Mr. John Evans, 
F.R.S. 

The author observed that the fact of great 
changes of climate having taken place, at all 
events in the northern hemisphere of the globe, 
is well established; and that corresponding 
changes have not been noticed to the same 
extent in the southern hemispbere may be due 
rather to a more limited amount of geological 
observation than to an absence of the phe- 
nomena themselves, especially as the evidence 
of the extreme refrigeration of this portion of 
the earth at the glacial period is constantly 
receiving fresh corroboration. 

The possibility of any material change in the 
axis of rotation of the earth has been so dis- 
tinctly denied by Laplace (Méc. Cél., Vol. v. 
p. 14) and all succeeding astronomers, that any 
theory involving such a change has been rejected 
by nearly all geologists as untenable. 

Sir Henry James, however, writing to the 
Atheneum in 1860 (Aug. 25, &c.), stated 
that he had long since arrived at the con- 
clusion that there was no possible explanation of 
some of the geological phenomena testifying to 
the climate at certain spots having greatly varied 
at different periods, without the supposition of 
constant changes in the position of the axis of 
the earth’s rotation. He then, assuming as an 
admitted fact that the earth is at present a fluid 
mass with a hardened crust, shows that slaty 
cleavage, dislocations, and undulations in the 
various strata are results which might be 
expected from the crust of earth having to 
assume a new external form, if caused to revolve 
on a new axis, and advances the theory that the 
elevation of mountain-chains of larger extent 
than at present known produced these changes 
in the position of the poles. 

The subject was discussed in further letters 
from Sir Henry James, the Astronomer Royal, 
Professors Beete Jukes and Hennessy, and 
others, but throughout the discussion the prin- 
bi question at issue seems to have been 
whether any elevation of a mountain-mass could 
sensibly affect the position of the axis of rota- 
tion of the globe as a whole, and the general 
verdict was in the negative. At an earlier 
period, 1848, the late Sir John Lubbock, in a 
short paper in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society (Vol. v. p. 5), pointed out what 
would have been the effect had the axis of rota- 
tion of the earth not originally corresponded 
with the axis of figure, and also mentioned some 
considerations which appear to have been absent 
from Laplace’s calculations. Sir John Lubbock, 
however, ap 
consisting o 


and there can be but little doubt that, on this 
assumption of the solidity of the earth, the 
usually received doctrines as to the general 
persistence of the direction of the poles are 
almost unassailable. 

Directly, however, that we argue from the 
contrary assumption that the solid portion of the 
globe consists of a comparatively thin, but to 
some extent rigid crust with a flvid nucleus of 
incandescent mineral matter within, and that 
this crust, from various causes, is liable to 
changes disturbing its equilibrium, it becomes 
apparent that such Siatedienene may lead, if not 
to a change in the position of the general axis of 
the globe, yet at events to a change in the 
relative positions of the solid crust and the fluid 
nucleus, and in consequence to a change in the 
axis of rotation, so far as the former is concerned. 


Though we are at present unacquainted with 
the exact law of the increment of heat at 
different depths, and though, no doubt, under 
enormous pressure the temperature of the fusing 
point of all substances may be considerably 
raised, yet the fact of the heat increasing with 
the depth from the surface seems so well esta- 
blished that it is highly pc that at a certain 
depth such a de of heat must be attained as 
would reduce all mineral matter with which we 
are onmenin’ into a state of fusion. When 
once this point was attained, it seems probable 
that there would be no very great variation in 
the temperature of the internal mass; but 
whether the whole is in one uniform state of 
fluidity, or whether there is a mass of solid 
matter in the centre of the fluid nucleus, are 

uestions which do not affect the hypothesis 
about to be considered. 


Those who are inclined to regard the earth as 
a solid or nearly solid mass throughout, consider 





ars to have regarded the earth as | 
a solid nucleus with a body of | effect of such elevations, subsidences, and denu- 


ter distri i i 5 | 
waist distributed over a portion of its surface ; | dations as those with which we are acquainted. 








that many volcanic phenomena may be accounted: 
for on the chemical theory, which has received 
the support, among others, of Sir Charles Lyell. 
But apart from the consideration that such 
chemical action must of necessity be limited in 
its duration, the existence of local seas of fluid 
matter resulting from the heat generated by 
intense chemical action, would hardly account 
for the increase of heat at great depths in places 
remote from volcanic centres, and the rapid 
transmission of shocks of earthquakes and the 
enormous amount of upheaval and subsidence, as 
evidenced by the thickness of the sedimentary 
strata, seem inconsistent either with the general 
solidity of the globe or any very great thickness 
of its crust. 

The supposition that the gradual oscillations 
of the surface of the earth, of which we have 
evidence all over the world as having taken 
ara ever since the formation of the earliest 


nown strata up to the present time, are due to | 


the alternate inflation by gas and the subsequent 
depletion of certain vast bladdery cavities in the 
crust of the earth, can hardly be generally 
accepted. 

The author's object was to point out what, 
assuming the theory to be true, would be some 
of. the effects resulting from such a condition of 
things, more especially as affecting climatal 
changes. These he iliustrated by aid of a 
diagram, and also by an ingenious model, pre- 


pared after a suggestion of Mr. F. Galton, F.R.S. | 


He then showed that an irregular accumulation | ss 
| (acetate of rosaniline). 


posed by M. Adhémar, would act in the same | what allied to Hofmann’s leucaniline, being 


of ice at one or both of the poles, such as sup- 


manner as an elevation of the land ; and even 
assuming that the whole land had disappeared 


from above the surface of the sea, yet if by | 


marine currents the shallower parts of the 
universal ocean were deepened and the deeper 
parts filled up, there would, owing to the 
different specific gravity of the transported soil 
and the displaced water, be a disturbance in the 
equilibrium of the crust, and a consequent 
change in the position of its axis of rotation ; 
and that if all this be true of a sphere, as 
assumed, it would also, subject to certain modi- 
fications, be true of a spheroid so slightly oblate 
as our globe. 

The main difference in the two cases is, that 
ina sphere the crust may assume any position 
upon the nucleus without any alteration in its 


structure, while in the case of the movement of | 


a spheroidal crust over a similar spheroidal 
nucleus, every portion of its internal structure 
must be more or less disturbed as the curvature 
at each point will be slightly altered. The 


| extent of the resistance to an alteration of posi- 


tion arising from this cause will depend upon the 
oblateness of the spheroid and the thickness and 
rigidity of the crust; while the thicker the 
latter is, the less also will be the proportionate 


The question of friction upon the nucleus is also 
one that would have to be considered, as the 
internal matter though fluid might be viscous. 

If therefore, he said, our globe consists of a 
solid crust of no great thickness resting on a 
fluid nucleus, either with or without a solid 
central core, and if this crust, as there is 
abundant evidence to prove, is liable to great 
disturbances in its equilibrium, then it of 
necessity follows that changes take place in the 
position of the crust with regard to the nucleus, 


and an alteration in the position of the axis of | 


rotation, so far as the surface of the earth is con- 
cerned, ensues. 


Without undervaluing other causes which may | 


lead to climatal changes, he thought that possibly 
we may have here a vera causa such as would 
account for extreme variations from a tropical to 
an arctic temperature at the same spot, in a 


| simpler and more satisfactory manner than any | 


other hypothesis. The former existence of cold 
in what are now warm latitudes might, and 
probably did in part, arise from other causes 


than a change in the axis of rotation, but no | 


other hypothesis can well account for the exist- 
ence of traces of an almost tropical vegetation 
within the Arctic circle. Of the former exist- 
ence of such a vegetation, the evidence, though 
strong, is not conclusive. But if the fossil 


plants of Melville Island, in lat. 75° N. (Lyell, | 


** Principles of Geology,” 1853, p. 88), which 
appear to a generically with those from the 

nglish coal-measures, really grew upon the spot 
where they were now discovered, they seem to 
afford conclusive evidence of a change in the 
position of the pole since the period at which 
they grew, as such vegetation must be considered 
a in so high a latitude. The corals and 
orthoceratites from Griffiths Island and Corn- 
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| Durham. 


wallis Island, and the liassic ammonites from 
Point Wilkie, Prince Patrick’s Island, tell the 
same story of the former existence of something 
like a sub-tropical climate at places at present 
well within the Arctic circle. “ thoug ~ on 
if the possibility of a change in the position 0 
the axis of sition of the crust of the earth 
were once admitted, it would smooth over many 
difficulties. That some such change is indeed 
taking place at the present moment may be 
inferred from the observations of the Astronomer 
Royal, who, in his report to the Board of Visitors. 
for 1861, says—though ‘‘ only for the sake of 
embodying his description of the observed facts,” 
as he refers the discrepancies noticed to ‘‘ some 
peculiarity of the instrument "—‘‘ the transit 
circle and collimators still present those appear- 
ances of agreement between themselves and of 
change with respect to the stars which seem ex- 
plicable only on one of two suppositions—that 
the ground itself shifts with respect to the 
general earth—or that the axis of rotation 
changes its position.” 


CHEMICAL.—Maréh 15.—Dr. W. A. Miller, 


President, in the chair. 

Mr. Charles N. Ellis was admitted a Fellow 
of the Society, and Messrs. Samuel Crawley and 
C. Patmore Phillips were elected. 

Dr. Hugo Miiller read a paper ‘‘ On Hydro- 
cyan Rosaniline,’’ a new, colourless base, which 
he has succeeded in forming by the action of 
cyanide of potassium upon magenta crystals 
Its composition is some- 


Co; Hoo Ny. The salts of the new base were ex- 
hibited and described, and the author stated 
that he had been unable to prepare a similar 
compound from Perkins’ aniline-purple. 

Dr. Frankland then offered some ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the London Waters,” which consisted 
of a series of deductions from his own and Dr. 
Hofmann’s analysis during the past year. The 
most important fact was the augmentation of 
total impurities, and especially of organic 
matter, during the winter months, and that the 


ordinary effect of rainfall upon the rivers was 


not to diminish, but to increase the amount of 
solid matters both in solution and suspension. 
The water supplies drawn from the Artesian 
wells of Kent and South Essex were much more 
constant, as regards their composition, through- 
out the year. 

Further observations were offered by the Pre- 
sident, Dr. Attfield, and Professor Way. 





ZooLoGicaAL.—March 13.—Dr. J. E. Grey, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. St. George Mivart communicated some 
notes on the dentition and other points in the 
structure of the rare Lemurine animal Micror- 
hynchus laniger, of Madagascar. 

A paper was read by Mr. St. George Mivart 
and br. J. Murie on the anatomy of the Agouti 
( Dasyprocta cristata), principally relating to the 
myology of this animal. 

Mr. A. Murray read a communication on the 
minor characters by which the species of mam- 
mals may be distinguished, and called i 
attention to the structure of the hair as shown 
under the microscope, and the form of the dung, 
as likely to lead to results available in classifica- 
tion. 

Mr. P. L. Sclater read some additional notes 
on the ducks of the genera Dendrocygna and 
Tadorna. 

A paper was read by Mr. H. Adams, contain- 
ing descriptions of a new genus and a new 
species of Mollusks, 

Dr. Gray stated that he had recently dis- 
covered the type-specimen of the little-known 
Chiropteran genus Aello of Leach, and was 
convinced of its identity with his own genus 
Chilonycteris, which must accordingly give way 
to the prior name. 

Mr. Fraser communicated a second list of 
species of Mollusks collected by Mr. R. Swinhoe 
in Formosa, which had been drawn up for him 
by Mr. H. Adams. 

Mr. H. B. Tristram, Corr. Memb., gave an 
account of the recent capture of the 
Ribbon Fish (Gymnetrus banksii) off the coast of 





ETHNOLOGICAL.—March 13.—Mr. J. Craw- 
ford, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

An elaborate paper was read and communicated 
by Sir — Lu a gy and Mr. Frederick 
Lubbock, ‘‘On the True i ion of the 
Bronze Weapons, &c., of Moe oo Northern 
Europe,” being a reply to one recently read 
before the society by Mr. Thos. Wright, who 
assigns these w to the Roman era. Mr. 
Wright had brought forward one instance in 
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Great Britain and two in France, and the authors 
argued that even in these cases it was by no 
means proved that the bronze swords and Roman 
remains were really found under conditions which 
proved their contemporancity. Moreover, it 
was that, considering the abundance of 
bronze weapons on the one hand, and of Roman 
remains on the other, we must expect in some 
cases to find them together. In order to show, 
however, the character of the objects generally 
associated with bronze, a list was given of the 
contents of about a hundred tombs which con- 
tained bronze weapons, &c., being all those 
— by Sir R. Colt Hoare and Mr. Bateman. 

ot one of these tombs contained a single object, 
not even a piece of pottery, which could be 
ascribed to the Roman period. As regards the 
evidence adduced by Mr. Wright, from the 





GroLoGIcAL.—March 7.—Mr, Warington W. 
Smyth, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Edward Filliter, Leeds ; Mr. Myles Ken- 
nedy, Hill House, Ulverston ; and Lieut. Chas. 
Warren, R.E., Gibraltar, were elected Fellows. 

Dr. Joseph Leidy, of Philadelphia, was elected 
a foreign member. 

Prof. J. P. Lesley, of Philadelphia, and Prof. 
Reuss, of Vienna, were elected foreign corre- 
spondents. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ** Documents Relating to the Formation of 
a New Island in the Neighbourhood of the 
Kameni Islands.” By Messrs. St. Vincent Lloyd, 
H.M. Consul at Syra, A. Delenda, Consular Agent 





designs on Roman monuments and coins, the | 


authors maintained that there was little simi- 
larity between them and the bronze weapons ; 
and that it was impossible, from such evidence, 
to ascertain the material of which the weapons 
were made, but their form was unlike that pre- 
valent in the bronze age, and the swords appear 
to have been used for cutting, and not for thrust- 
mg, as was the case with those of bronze. 
Having thus replied to the arguments brought 
forward by Mr. Wright, the authors gave 
numerous reasons which, in their opinion, proved 
that the weapons of bronze were not of Roman 
origin, but belonged to a period anterior to the 
uest of Great Britain by the Romans. 
ntil the a an of Mr. Wright’s memoir, 
cautious archeologists may well have had their 
doubts as to the existence of a bronze age. A 
fortification cannot be regarded as safe until 
after it has undergone the test of an attack. 
Now, however, that they had heard what there 
is to be said against the Danish theory, the 
authors considered it might be assumed that the 
’ learned secretary of the Ethnological Society 
would have overlooked no weak point, no fatal 
fact, and the authors, therefore, confidently left 
the verdict in the hands of the society. . 

The paper was ably discussed by Mr. John 
Evans, fessor Busk, F.R.S., Mr. Luke 
Burke, Mr. Prideaux, Mr. Wright, Mr. R. 8. 
Poole, and the President. 

Mr, Wright combated the views of the authors 
of the paper, and said that more instances of the 
association of bronze swords, &c., with Roman 
remains could be brought forward, but that his 
time having been closely occupied with other 
matters, he had not been able to devote the 
necessary research which the subject required. 





,. ANTIQUARIES.—March 15.—Mr. Ouvry, Trea- 
Surer, in the chair. 

The Director exhibited an earthenware dish 

ttern and of the material called Delf, 
pony he e initials ‘‘C.R.,” and the date 1662. 

The Rev. J. Simpson, of Westmoreland, ex- 
hibited some additional objects found at Brough. 
Among them were a bronze urn and dagger, and a 
curious medizval ewer, of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth ie: 

Mr. J. Cove Jones exhibited a gold cinquecento 
ornament, and a small disc of gold, having in 
the centre the evil eye, and talismanic devices 
round it, both found at Rouen. 

Mr. ar Oe exhibited antiquities found in 
Sussex, and Mr. Thomas Honeywood, of Horsham, 
a medal representing the wile of Albert Durer, 

ing his monogram and the date 1508. 


of neat 


Mr. F. M. Nichols exhibited an exquisitely: 
Court Roll of the manors of Hollisley 
and Sutton, near Woodbrid Suffolk, with a 


shield of the arms of Stanhope emblazoned at 
the top, identical with that on the portrait of 
Sir Michael Stanhope recently exhibited by the 
noble President. e date of the Roll is the 
second of James I. 

Mr. oe local secretary, exhibited a 
ph oe a cast iron tablet found at Carlisle, 
and Captain Tu four daggers found in the 
ighbourhood of St. Thomas's Hospital. 

r. Spencer Perceval communicated some 
remarks on several deeds exhibited by Mr. 
Philip Frere, of Dungate, and found in connexion 
with the Paston rs. One was executed 
between the Duke of York and Sir John Fastolf, 
and bears date 15 December, 36 Henry VI. 
Several have very elegant seals. 

Sreng the papers was a letter in French from 
a John mn, Bishop, dated 1440, of whom 

further is known. 

also read extracts from a Roll of 


Framlingham Park, from 1517 to 





Mr. 
the Deer in 
1519. 
Mr, 
curious mosaic 


Octavius Morgan read an account of the 
recently found by him 


at Santorino, and M. Décigala. Communicated 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
On or about February 1, the sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Kameni Islands, in the centre 
of the crater forming the harbour of Santorino, 
began to show signs of volcanic action, and the 
result has been the formation of a new island, 
which has since become nearly joined to the 
south of the island Nea Kameni. Details of the 


_ voleanic phenomena observed. up to February 


| the further progress of the u 





at the Roman 


ion of Caerleon-on-Usk. 





7 were given in the letters from Messrs. Lloyd 
and Delenda. M. Décigala gave an account of 
eaval and increase 
of the new island, which he had named ‘‘ George 
the First.” 

2. **On the Carboniferous Slate (Devonian 
Rocks) of North Devon and South Ireland.” By 
Mr. J. Beete Jukes, F.R.S. 

Mr. Jukes gave a sketch of the geological 
structure of the south-west of Ireland. 

The following specimens were exhibited :— 

Pterygotus, Stylonurus, Eurypterus, and Cepha- 
laspis, from the Old Red Sandstone of Forfar- 
shire ; exhibited by Mr. James Powrie. 

Encrinus moniliformis, from the Muschelkalk, 
Saxony ; exhibited by Mr. E. Charlesworth. 

Mineral oils and rocks associated with them 
from Pisa ; presented by Mr. St. John Fairman. 

Specimens of ‘* Woodwardite,” a new mineral 
from Cornwall; exhibited by Mr. |Bernard H 
Woodward. 

A miscellaneous collection of rocks ; presented 
by Mr. W. T. Black. 

ENGINEERS.—March 6.—Mr. 
President, in the chair. 

Twenty-five candidates were balloted for and 
declared to be duly elected, including four mem- 
bers—viz.: Mr. Hugh Carlile, Resident District 
Engineer on the Dunaburg-Vitepsk Railway ; 
Mr. Edward Read Nelson Druce, Resident En- 

ineer of the Harbour of Refuge Works, 

over; Mr. Richard Hassard, Westminster ; 
and Mr. Robert Morgan, Local Government 
Act Office; and twenty-one associates—viz. : 
Mr. Henry Anderson, Messrs. Penn’s factory, 
Greenwich ; Mr. Charles Ormsby Burge, West- 
minster; Mr. Edward Charles Cracknell, 
Superintendent of Telegraphs in New South 
Wales ; Mr. William Dempsey, Westminster ; 
Mr. Hamilton Edward Harwood, Westminster ; 
Mr. David Marr Henderson, Messrs. Chance’s 
Lighthouse Department, Birmingham ;_ Mr. 
Graham Hewett Hills, Marine Surveyor, Liver- 
ool ; Mr. George Knowles, Westminster ; Mr. 
John Lean, Resident Engineer of the Vale of 
Neath Railway ; Mr. James Campbell Ledger, 
Westminster ; Mr. George Leeman, M.P., 


John Fowler 


_ Deputy-Chairman of the North-Eastern Railway 
_ Company ; Mr. Samuel Henry Louttit, Secretary 


of Hamilton’s Windsor Ironworks Company ; 
Mr. Emile Martin, Adelphi; Mr. Edward 
Adolphus Fenwick Mayer, late Engineer and 


——__ 


Sir Samuel Morton Peto, Bart., Mr. David Trail 
Robertson, Mr. Pandeli Ralli, Mr. James 
Graham Stewart, Mr. Daniel Charles Stiebel, 
Mr. Willian? Castle Smith, were elected members 
of the Royal Institution. 

The special thanks of the members were re- 
turned to the donors of the following additions 
to ‘*The Donation Fund for the Promotion of 
Experimental Researches:” Captain Douglas 
Galton, C.B., 107.; Mr. Harry Mackenzie 
(third donation), 10/. 10s. ; Samuel Reynolds 
Solly, F.R.S. .(fourth annual donation), 20/. ; 
Mr. Adam Murray (second donation), 5J. 5s. 

The decease of Mr. William Thomas Brande, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Honorary Professor of Chemistry 
in the Royal Institution, was announced. 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, MANCHESTER. 
—March 6.—R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., President. 
in the chair. 

Mr. E. Sonstadt communicated a ‘*‘ Note on 

















Secretary to the Municipal Commissioners of 
Darjeeling; Mr. Henry Oakley, Secretary to 
the Great Northern Railway Company; Mr. | 
John Robinson, Bombay ; Mr. Thomas Harrison 

Seacome, wera sig Mr. George Thornton, 

Acting Provinci | 
Roads for the Province of Canterbury, N. Z. ; | 
Mr. George Careless Trewby, Superintendent of | 
the Westminster Station of the Chartered Gas | 
Company; Mr. William Vawdrey, Resident | 
Engineer of the South Staffordshire Water- | 
works ; and Mr. Henry William Wickes, | 
Bromley. 

Roya Instrrution.—General Monthly Meet- 
ing, March 5.—Sir Henry Holland, Bart., F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Charles a Hyde Allen, Mr. George | 
Acland Ames, Mr. John Boyle Barry, M.R.C.S., 
Mr, Edward Ladd Betts, Mr. John Conolly, 
M.D., D.C.L., Mrs. Katherine Sophia Elizabeth 
Foote, Mr. James Park Harrison, M.A., Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mary Ho Mr. John Mortimer 
Hunt, Sir James Lacaita, Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Bart., Mr. Brinsley de rag Nixon, Mr. J. 
Bertrand Payne, F.R.G.S., Mr. Joseph Payne, | 





Engineer and Inspector of | 


by Mr. E. C. 


the Purification of Platinum.” 

A conversation took place on the cattle plague, 
in the course of which the President and Mr. 
Spence stated that the use of carbolic acid as a 
disinfectant had been successful as a preventive 
in a small number of cases tried. An opinion 
was expressed by some members that the means 
which had been adopted to arrest the progress of 
the disease had, in fact, served to propagate it 
and extend its ravages, and that official inter- 
ference had virtually taken the management of 
the cattle plague out of the hands of those who, 
from practical experience and personal interest, 
were best qualified to deal with it, and that if 
the farmers had been left to act for themselves, 
without official interference, the rinderpest might 
never have assumed its present formidable 
aspect. 

A paper was read ‘‘ On the Liassic and Oolitic 
Iron Ores of Yorkshire and the East Midland 
Counties,” by Messrs. Edward Hull and William 
Brockbank. 


Microscopical and Natural History Sections. — 
Feb. 26.—Mr. A. Brothers in the chair. 

The following objects were exhibited :— 

Mounted specimens of twenty-four species of 
Ostracoda, from Dog’s Bay shore-sand, collected 
by Dr. Alcock, and named by Dr. G. 8. Brady. 

Mounted specimens of many forms of Fora- 
minifera, from a deposit discovered while 
sinking a well at Boston, Lincolnshire.—Mr. 
Sidebotham. 

The skull and skin of a male Otter, shot in 
Rostherne Mere, Feb. 16.—Mr. Harrison. 

Dr. Alcock read a paper on Foraminifera from 
mud washed out from a shell of Halia Priamus 
in Mr. Darbishire’s collection. 


Physical and Mathematical Section.—Annual 
Meeting. —March 1.— Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S., 
President of the Section, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers 
of the Section for the ensuing year: President, 
Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S., F.G.S. ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Messrs. Robert Worthington, F.R.A.S., 
and Joseph Baxendell, F.R.A.S. ; Treasurer, 
Mr. Thomas Carrick ; Secretary, Mr. G. V. 
Vernon, F.R.A.S., M.B.M.S. 

A peper was read *‘On the Variable Star 
R. Vulpecule, a=20>58™ 22°9%. d= +23°17°2’. 
Ep. 1865°0.” By George Knott ; communicated 
by Joseph Baxendell. 

A paper was also read ‘‘On the Fall of Rain 
during the Different Hours of the Day, as 
deduced from a Series of Observations made by 
the Rey. J. C. Bates, at St. Martin’s Parsonage, 
Castleton Moor,” by Joseph Baxendell. 

Photographical Section.—Feb. 8.—Dr. J. P. 
Joule, F.R.S., Vice-President of the Section, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Sidebotham brought before the section a 


_ number of pictures, by Boulton and Watt, which 


had _ been 4) to be photographs. The 
examination he had made of them convinced 
him that they had been produced by a different 
process, 

Mr. Dancer coincided in this opinion. He 
thought that the camera had been employed, but 
solely for the purpose of enabling the artist to 


_ trace the outline, and to enlarge or reduce the 


image to any required scale. 
arch 8.—-Dr. J. P. Joule, F.R.S., Vice- 
President of the Section, in the chair. 
Mr. Brothers, stated that since the last meet- 


ing he had tried the use of wax dissolved in 
ether, as recommended by Mr. Rogerson, for 
the purpose of cleaning glass 
quite satisfied it was an exce 
cleaning glass. 

A paper was read ‘‘On the Pantascopic 
Camera, 


lates, and was 
Kent method of 


’ by Mr. J, R. Johnson, communicated 
Buxton. 
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CamBripcE PurLosorHicaL.—March 12.—The 
following communications were made to the 


By alr Paley, ‘‘ On the Homeric Tumuli.” 
The author gave an account of the funeral 
ebsequies of the Greeks and Trojans, as they 
are described in the writings of Homer ; and 
explained the manner in which the remains of 
the dead were covered by a tumulus ; pointing 
eut the correspondences between these descrip- 
tions and the facts which have been observed in 
ether tumuli in different of the world. 

By Mr. Todhunter, ‘‘On the Method of 
Demonstrating some Propositions in Dynamics. 
This was a simpler method of proving the pro- 
positions relating to the motion of a body in an 
orbit around a centre of force, which are given 
by Newton in the second and third sections of 
the Principia. 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

Acrvantes, 7.—‘‘ On the Construction of Tables by the Method 
of Differences,’ Mr. Peter Gray. 

Britisu Arcuitects, 8. 

Grocraraicat, 8.30.—‘* Observations on Some Recent Travels 
in the Countries between Kashmir and the Russian Frontier, 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson. 

TUESDAY. 

Enorveers, 8.— Discussion upon Mr. Williams's paper *‘ On the 
Maintenance and Renewal of Permanent Way.” 

Erswoiocicat, §.—‘*‘On the Invention and Use of Writi 
Materials,” Mr. John Crawfurd ; “ Notes on Mr. Crawfurd’s 
Paper on the European and Asiatic Races,” Professor 
Dadabha Naorji. 

Mepicat anp Currurcicat, 8.30. 

Zoorocicat, 8.30.—*On the Anatomy of the Lemuroide,” Dr. 
J. Murie and Mr. St. George Mivart; “On the Birds 
Collected by Mr. E. Bartlett on the Ucayali,” Mr. P. L 
Sclater and Mr. O. Salvin; with other papers. : 

THURSDAY. 

CuemicaL, 8.—Anniversary. 


ART NOTES. 
WE congratulate the Architectural Society 
on the way in which the prizes have been 
awarded to the art-workmen, particularly in the 
case of the bas-relief copies of Flaxman’s 
Ascension. The two first prize works show true 
devotional feeling, and that childlike simplicity 
of execution which is so thoroughly in harmony 
with our Christian faith. In the most admirable 
of the two, to which very properly the first prize 
has been awarded, the subject is faintly lined on 
the marble, and where any slight relief was 
felt to be admissible, it was obtained by simply 
scraping away a little of the background behind. 
At a distance of ten feet, and in an even light 
the work is altogether invisible, and on this 
round it has been urged by some that such 
aint and timid scratching is inappropriate in 
architecturalsculpture; but we would remind these 
Pagan objectors, that humility is better than a 
coarse obtrusiveness, and that the pensive and 
retiring snowdrop is more beautiful than the 
vulgar sunflower, though that may be seen 
twenty times as far. It is well that our art- 
workmen should be taught that the battle is not 
to the strong, or the race to the swift, and a 
rigid adherence to true principles in awarding 
the prizes will, we trust, Mefore long, develop a 
school of art which shall adequately represent 
the saintly devotion and childlike faith of the 
nineteenth century. In the work of ‘ Per- 
severance” we see quite a different treatment : 
the artist puffed up with intellectual conceit, 
and misled - Pagan examples, has attempted to 
give variety of relief, some parts actually standing 
out forcibly, others in a sensual manner melting 
into the background. The flesh is round, and has 
that appearance of softness which is proper only 
in profane works of the most degraded class. 
We presume that in giving a third prize to “‘ Per- 
severance”? the judges took into consideration 
the patient, saree misguided, labour which must 
have been expended on the work ; but we confess 
we are somewhat at a loss to conceive how they 
could have overlooked the extraordinary merit 
of the work which hangs immediately beneath 
it: the distorted limbs, the ugly and saintlike 
faces, the crea air of medieval imbecility, 
ought, we think, to have received some recogni- 
tion. In the repoussé work the head to the left 
of that which has obtained the prize seems to 
us to have much of the character of the archaic 
figures which adorn the priceless shrines that 
have descended to us from the ages of faith. 
We may, perhaps, be permitted to sugges’ that 
the objects to be copied should in future 
be selected from that period of art, rather 
than from classical examples ; the head of 
the Germanicus has, it is_ true, ng 
of the austere and ascetic expression o 
less barbarous times, but the disgusting 
nudity of the con- 


figure makes us, we 

















f regard everything connected with it with 
roe suspicion. ‘The enamels are very credit- 
able, and we are glad to see that the artists 
have very properly omitted the affected sway 
of the original : it is well known that the works 
of Pisano were too often tainted with Paganism. 
With re, to the ornamental carving in stone 
and w the judges seem to us to have sadly 
deviated from the principles which so success- 
fully guided them in awarding the prizes to the 
bas-reliefs. The poppy-head is by far the most 
beautiful thing exhibited, and by what canons 
of taste they could be justified in giving ita 
rize, we are at a loss to conceive, and it is, we 
ear, not unlikely that the art-workmen may be 
bewildered by this want of consistency on the 
part of their learned and accomplished patrons. 


WE would remind our readers that the ‘* Work- 
ing Men’s Exhibition” in Guildhall will only be 
open another fortnight. Although the bulk of 
the things exhibited belong to manufacturers and 
great shop-keepers, ee any © as is usual in such 
cases, the title of ‘‘ Working Men’s Exhibition” a 
misnomer and a farce, there are, nevertheless, 
many ingenious examples of bond fide work from 
the hands of veritable artizans, which visitors 
will be delizhted to examine and to admire. To 
be worthy of the name assumed, such exhibitions 
must be entirely remodelled. 

THERE are now on view at the Gallery of the 
Messrs. M ‘Lean several works of art in which 
the public have a satay interest. Foremost 
among these is the large picture of the House of 
Commons, painted by John peep | R.A., for the 
Right Hon. the Speaker ; and all those wishing 
to refresh their memories with a sight of that 
masterly work before it is finally hung in 
the private gallery of its owner, have now 
an opportunity of doing so. Such a work 
requires neither criticism nor commendation 
at our hands; it has taken its aay and, 
among works of its class, that place is the 
highest. We would rather turn to the engraving, 
which is just completed, and which is to make 
the world familiar with the face and form, the 
individual attitude and character, of the famous 
men on either side of the House, from Gladstone 
to Disraeli, from John Bright to Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. To Mr. Thomas D. Barlow this 
difficult task has been confided, and all who have 
examined either the etching or the finished plate 
are unanimous in their opinion as to its high 
merits. With so many cm thirty-three in 
all, there were grave obstacles to be overcome in 
the massing of light and shade, and in giving 
harmonious tone to the plate generally ; but 
with his usual felicity Mr. Barlow has triumphed 
over every difficulty. To call on the engraver, 
and speak his warm approval of Mr. Barlow's 
work, was one of the last duties the great painter 
performed before his departure for the Eternal 
City. There is nota single figure which any one 
at all familiar with the men could not point 
out in a moment; and with Lord Pal- 
merston, the central one of all, who is in the 
act of addressing the House—and which Lady 
Palmerston described as the only real portrait 
which had ever been taken of the Premier— 
Mr. Barlow has been wonderfully successful. 
The plate, moreover, is so full of what en- 
gravers call colour, that the very tone and 
complexion of every face in it is palpably indi- 
cated. We congratulate Mr. Barlow on_ the 
completion of his t task, and have little 
doubt but that the plate will become, as it 
unquestionably deserves to be, one of the most 
ar yg he ever engraved. In thé same gallery 
will be found another engraving worthy of 
notice, also after a picture belonging to the 
Speaker. In this instance, it is the outside 
of Parliament which is represented; and we 
are bound to confess that the Palace of 
St. Stephen’s was never before rendered so 
correctly, and at the 
torially. The view is taken from the right 
bank of the river, a little below Westminster 
Bridge, and the artist is Mr. H. Dawson. The 
picture was exhibited a few seasons back in the 
Gallery of the British Institution, and was one 
of the most ambitious, and, on the whole, happy 
pictures the artist ever painted. The only ex- 
ception we took to it, in noticing it at the time, 
lay in certain crudenesses of colour which we 
thought manifested themselves in the immediate 
foreground and in the lower strata of the 
distant sky ; but in the admirable line engravin 
which Mr. William Chapman has produced al 
these disappear. We thought Mr. Doo’s “‘ Rais- 
ing of Lazarus” was to be the last great work in 
line which the English school was to produce ; 
but Mr. Chapman now divides the laurels with 
him. It is sad to think with two such line 
engravings before us, Mr. Doo in figures and Mr. 
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same time so pic- | 
_ events connected with it will form the subject of 
| & paper to be read by Mr. W. Hepworth Dix 





Chapman in landscapes, that there will be none 
to succeed them, and that the noble art must 
inevitably die out in England. Mr. Chapman is 
particularly bold, and at the same time refined, 
in the ment of his line ; and, from the 
fact that only one hundred impressions will be 
taken from this noble plate, subscribers will 
perceive that ‘‘The Houses of Parliament,” as 
engraved by Chapman, will become an art-pos- 
session whose value every succeeding year will 
enhance. 

Tur Universities Union Club, for which there 
was so much need, is now fairly organized ; and 
very commodious premises, commanding on the 
one hand a view of Pall Mall, and on the other of 
Trafalgar Square and Charing Cross, have been 
taken in Cockspur Street. Men who are or have been 
members of any of our Universities are eligible for 
election ; and we understand from Mr. Kingstou 
Innes, the able secretary and founder of the club, 
that numerous applications for admission are being 
made to him daily. 

Mr. THoMAS PuRNELL, Assistant Secretary of 
the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, has forwarded to us a prospectus of the 
annual meeting, 1866, which is to be held in 
London, commencing on Tuesday, July 17, and 
closing on Wednesday, July 25. The Council 
announce that the proposal of a London meeting, 
including a visit to Windsor, the favourite resi- 
dence of so many of our Sovereigns, and a grand 
example of a fortified palace, was at once cor- 
dially approved by Her Majesty, and her per- 
mission to visit the castle with its rich treasures 
of art and historical associations, was most gra- 
ciously conceded. In the City of London the 
Lord Mayor and the Court of Common Council 
have liberally conceded the use of the Guildhall 
for the opening meeting, and of other accommo- 
dation for business purposes. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and other chief dignitaries of the 
Church, together with various learned bodies 
in the Metropolis, have also given promises of 
kind encouragement and support. Westminster 
Abbey will be the subject appropriated to the 
Dean of Westminster, who will treat of the his- 
torical incidents connected with it, the corona- 
tions, ceremonials, and the royal obsequies of 
which it has been the scene. Professor Willis 
will, together with Mr. G. G. Scott, treat of the 
architecture of the Abbey ; and Professor West- 
macott will undertake the royal monuments and 
sculpture it contains. Other fine ecclesiastical 
buildings in and near London, especially those 
City churches which escaped the great fire, will 
be subjects of investigation. Waltham Abbey 
will be visited, and has been taken as a theme 
by Mr. E. A. Freeman. London itself, in its 
early life as a Roman city, and in the varied and 
numerous stages of its growth during medieval 
times ; in the development of its commercial 
greatness, its customs, and its municipal insti- 
tutions ; the consideration of the worthies it has 
produced ; its Episcopal see and old St. Paul's ; 
the royal palaces and the primatial palace of 
Lambeth in its vicinity, will furnish many sub- 
jects of absorbing interest and of agreeable dis- 
cussion. The consideration of the origin and 
bearing of antiquarian institutions and museums 
in the metropolis will probably be the subject of 
the introductory discourse to be delivered by one 
of the presidents of the sections. The Roman Con- 
ea and occupation of the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don by Aulus Plautius, will be brought before the 
meeting by Dr. Guest, Master of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. Professor Worsaae, 
of Copenhagen, will, it is hoped, give a discourse 
upon the Danes on the Thames, of whose inroads 
so remarkable a vestige is to be found in their 
defensive work, the moat at Fulham Palace. The 
architectural features of that fine example of 
military architecture, the Tower of London, and 
its documentary history, will be elucidated by 
the pen of Mr. G. T. Clark. The historical 


on. 
Eton College and its chapel will form the subject 
of Professor Willis’s discourse ; and the Provost 
has promised cordially to welcome the Institute 
on the occasion of their visit, and to afford the 
fullest facilities for the examination of the 
i ae Mr. George Scharf will lecture on 
the collection of paintings at Hampton Court. 
The occasion of the London meeting seemed to 
afford the Council an excellent opportunity for the 
inauguration of a new section—that of Primseval 
Antiquities. The introductory address will be 
delivered by the President of this section. The 
Council will thankfully receive su tions as to 
memoirs upon subjects calculated to be of in- 
terest to the meeting, and desire that y in- 
formation — any intended communication be 
made to Mr. Thomas Purnell, the Assistant 
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Secretary of the Institute. Admissioy to the 
meeting at be, as at the annual meetings of 
the British Association, by tickets. Price, for 
geen members, and visitors (not trans- 
erable), one guinea ; for ladies (transferable), 
half-a-guinea. 
Ar the recently concluded sale of the Choiseul 
, the famous ‘‘Head of a Youth,” by 
Greuze, which it was believed would be the 
' subject of warm competition, was knocked down 
at 2,500f., and it was with difficulty that the 
auctioneer obtained even that comparatively 
small sum. ‘This was explained by the fact 
that the Greuze, which fetched 4,000/. at the 
Pourtalés sale, has been since declared doubtful, 
and amateurs have consequently become very 


mistrustful. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


The Civil Service Musical Society made its 
first —— in public on Wednesday evening 
last. concert, given on this occasion at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, was eminently success- 
ful, and attracted a most brilliant audience. 
The programme comprised Gounod’s mass, 
sak part-songs and glees, and _ well- 
selected overtures and instrumental pieces. 
The solos were allotted to Mr. Slater and 
Mr. Bentham. The latter gentleman, whose 
name is well known in private musical circles, 
chose Donizetti’s ‘‘Il Pescatore” and Mr. 
Fred Clay’s ballad, ‘‘ The Shades of Evening,” 
in both of which he thoroughly charmed 
his audience. A concert which only affects to be a 

ivate ‘‘ soirée musicale” on a large scale, must 
not be criticised ; but it is pleasant to be able 
to rt that both the orchestral and choral 
d ents of the association, the latter es- 
pecially, succeeded in making capital music. In 
the present scarcity of tenors, one of the gentle- 
men who sang on Wednesday, if he has not (as 
M. Garcia told the Count de Candia) a 
hundred thousand pounds a-year in his throat, 
would be at least secure of a high position in the 
professional ranks, if he chose to make music his 
métier. Mr. Bentham has a magnificent voice, 
and his style is artistic and highly finished. Mr. 
Sullivan conducted the society’s band; Mr. 
Foster being the chorus master. 


On Monday evening next (Passion week), at 
the Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall, 
Herr Joachim will make his last appearance for 
the season. Signor Piatti will- also appear and 

on the violoncello, and Mr. Santley will 
sing, ‘*Sleep, heart of mine,” and ‘‘O lieti di.” — 
At Exeter Hall the National Choral Society 
will give three oratorios in Passion Week—on 
«i: Monday the ‘‘ Messiah,” in which Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Miss Lucy Franklein, and Messrs. 
Coo and Thomas will sing; on Thursday, 
‘* Elijah,” the principal parts by Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Miss Lucy Franklein, and Mr. Santley ; and 
on Thursday, the ‘‘ Creation,”” with Madame 
Sherrington, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Leigh Wilson. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society will give, as the 
Passion Week subscription performance, the 
**Messiah,”’ at Exeter Hall on Wednesday, the 


een parts by Mesdame Parepa and Sainton- 
by, and Messrs. Sims Reeves, Patey, and 


Santley. 

ON Thursday there will be a grand morning con- 
cert at St. James’s Hall, for the benefit of two dis- 
tressed Italian families. 

Tae Royal Society of Musicians of Great 
Britain will hold their annual festival at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, on the 18th of April, J. D. Cole- 
ridge, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

Tue great Sacred Concert provided for Good 
Friday afternoon at the Crystal Palace includes 
artistes of the highest order. Mr. Sims Reeves 
heads the list ; in addition to him, Mr. Santley 
(whose sudden return from Milan allows of his 

ing), Madame Rudersdorff, and Mr. Weiss, 
with Mr. Harper as trumpet solo, the full Band 
of the Crystal Palace Company, the Band of the 
Coldstream Guards, and a chorus, make up an 
attractive list of names. There will also be a 


Show of Spring Flowers by Messrs. Cut- 
fash, 300 feet long. For Easter 


pope are making. Ethardo, who 
been fulfilling with great success a few of 
country engagements pressed upon him 
during his absence from the Palace, resumes his 
t. Wombwell’s + menagerie also 

attaches isl to the Palace, and thus the 
maintains its character as the ‘‘ resor 

” The attendance at the Palace during 
few months has been considerably in 








‘music of the 


general adoption of the Uniform Guinea Season 
icket. 


Ir there is not an abundance of good music to 
be heard in London this season, it will not be the 
fault of our two opera-managers. Mr. Gye’s 
programme of the Covent Garden campaign is, 
in most respects, a brilliant one. It contains, it 
is true, nothing to show that the long-felt want 
of first-foree tenors is to be satisfied; but 
Signor Mario remains ‘‘ faithful for ever” 
to the enterprise of which he has been the 
mainstay nineteen years, and the names of 
Signori Naudin, Neri-Baraldi, and _ Brignoli, 
make up for all ordinary purposes a good 
working corps in this department. But the 
soprani of Mr. Gye’s troupe muster in great 
foree. Some are new comers (one of whom, 
Madame Vilda, ought to be good, as she is set 
down for Norma and Donna Anaa), but the 
question as to how they will succeed need not be a 
very anxious one, when the general list con- 
tains the namesof Patti, (both the sisters), Lucca, 
Sherrington, Tricci, and Artét. With the help 
of three of these ladies we are to have a cast of 
‘* Figaro” which ought to make that most 


enchanting opera one of the features of 
the season. Mdlle. A. Patti is to play 
the waiting maid, Mdlle. Lucca the 


Countess, and Mdlle. Artét the page, with 
MM. Graziani, Ronconi, and Faure, in the 
other characters. Other interesting reprises will 
be those of ‘‘ Dinorah,” with Mdlle. Patti in the 
leading character ; ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” with Mdlle. 
Lucea as Zerlina; and **L’Etoile du Nord” 
strengthened by the Catharine of Mdlle. Patti. 
A new Fides comes in the person of a Malle. 
Deconei, Signor Mario still undauntedly retain- 
ing his old part of the Prophet. For the re-ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘ Traviata” an apology must 
apparently be sought in the allotment of the 
ceirectas to Mdlile. Orgeni, whom we may 
suppose to be the young _— lady who, under 
nearly the same name, has been making a 
JSurore in some Italian opera-houses, though she 
is here announced as from Berlin. An opera, 
which will be sure to attract attention, is the 
**Crispino” of the Brothers Ricci (so much 
talked of in Paris), in which Signor Ronconi will 
find a comic character to give full scope to his 
langhter-moving powers. Another piece, which 
will be looked for with interest, is the ‘‘ Don 
Sebastiano” of Donizetti, which so many 
declare to be the composer’s best opera-seria. 
** 7) Africaine” of course will be produced, with 
the repetition of all the splendours of last 
season. It is in this piece, we presume 
(and we hope in some others), that 
Madame Sherrington will be heard. It is 
strange that this admirable singer should not 
have appeared before on the Italian stage. 


THe Saturday Popular Concerts have been 
attracting immense crowded audiences this 
nonenegs, M is no wonder that the hall should be 
crammed to hear a couple of hours’ musie such 
as that given last Saturday—a concert begin- 
ning with Beetlioven’s Quintet in C (the one so 
memorable for its wonderful finale) and endin 
with the greatest of the pianoforte trios (in 
flat, Op. 97). Mr. Henry Blagrove was the first 
tenor on this occasion. Herr Joachim’s play- 
ing of Sonata or quasi-Sonata for violin solo, by 
Bach, was received with the usual enthusiasm. 


WE are glad to see that Messrs. Novello have 
published two serviceable, cheap, well-arranged 
editions of M. Gounod’s ‘‘Solemn Mass,” one 
with Latin words and another adapted to the 
English ritual. Mr. J. Barnby is the arranger 
of the accompaniment, and has made it as 
effective as a pianoforte version of such many- 
coloured music can well be. We happen to 
know that more than one leading choral society 
has been deterred from taking up this splendid 
work by the difficulty of getting decent copies of 
the music, the Parisian’ ‘‘short score” being a 
miserable production, and the organ arrange- 
ment still worse. Messrs. Novello’s reprints 
will give the work the currency it would have 
had long since but for the drawback. 


OuR present musical season will not, to all 
appearance, be quite so interesting, on its 
** classical” side, as that of last year. Madame 
Schumann has been expected, but will not, it is 
said, be able to come. A not unnatural dread 
of the fatigues of a London season has something 
to do, we understand, with her absence. 


Herr Joacutm’s solo at the Philharmonic, on 
Monday evening, was a Concerto of Viotti. The 
Pun Sees meron himself to be as much at 

ein the quaint and discursive but tuneful 
Italian as he is in that of other 








schools. His cadenzas were wonderful. In the 
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absence of Madame Schumann, the piano 
in Beethoven’s great E flat concerto was given 
to one of our best English players—Mr. Cusins. 
Of his playing we will only say that it is a clear, 
apirtiel and manly performance ; for, to say the 
truth, it is almost impossible to fix the attention 
on the details of execution in listening to such 
music as this—musie which is so wholly over- 
powering by its majesty and loveliness. 


Ir would be difficult to match the cool 
impudence of the following advertisement, cut 


from the City Press of Saturday last. ‘An 
organist is required for the Sunday Morning 
Early Lecture at St. Swithin’s Church, Cannon- 


street, City. Duties from April to September. 
Remuneration, two guineas. The service com- 
mences at 6.30 A.m. Address, &c.” Six months’ 
attendance for the magnificent ‘‘ remuneration ”’ 
of forty-two shillings! The service being at 
half-past six in the morning, none but “early” 
Christians need apply. We should be glad to 
know how much that humble but highly 
necessary functionary the blower is to receive 
for his services. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 


THE revival of ‘‘ The Streets of London ” at 
the Princess’s Theatre, with its gorgeous scenes 
of Charing Cross in a Snowstorm and the House 
on Fire, has been the only notable theatrical 
event this week. Mr. Boucicault’s drama is ex- 
pected to run on until early in May, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kean return, and give a series 
of farewell performances. 


THEATRICAL folks are now beginning to discuss 
the Easter novelties. Most of the theatres will 
have occasion to change their well-worn pro- 
grammes. The doors of Old Drury will be 
closed. Mr. Sothern comes back to the Hay 
market, with Dr. Westland Marston’s new 
comedy of ‘* The Favourite of Fortune,” which 
will have been well rehearsed at Glasgow and 
Liverpool by Easter time. The cast at the Hay- 
market will comprise Messrs. Sothern, Buck- 
stone—who plays a jouns man—Chippendale, 
and Rogers ; and Madames Kate §aville, Nell 
Moore, Snowden, Fitzwilliam, Caroline Hill, 
Lindley, and Loseli. At the Adelphi we are to 
havethe time-honoured ‘‘ Dead Heart,” with new 
scenery. Mr. Webster returns, and Mr. Jefferson 
goes into the provinces with ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle.” 
There are no signs as yet of ‘‘ La Belle Helene.” 
There isalways a dark mystery veiling all the pro- 
ceedings at the Lyceum, and until the very last 
moment it is not easy to say what treat is in 
store for us. Some say there will be no —_ 
at all; others, which is the more probable 
version, that Mr. Henry Leslie, of ‘*‘ Orange Girl’ 
renown, has written a new melodrama; and 
others again, that we are to have the Lady of 
Lyons, with a grand scene of the Battle of Lodi, 
specially introduced by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
Henry Dunbar retires into obscurity, and makes 
way for Mr. Leicester Buckingham’s new 
comedy at the Olympic. Among other novelties 
looming in the future at this theatre we hear of 
an original farce by Mr. Walter Gordon. 
**Society”’ is so eminently successful at the 
Prince of Wales’s that there will be no occasion 
to provide a new comedy just yet. Sheridan 
Knowles’s posthumous drama will be brought out 
at the Strand, together with a new burlesque by 
Mr. F. C. Burnand, called “ Paris.”” A new 
drama by Mr. Watts]Phillip, called ‘* Theodore,” 
will be produced at the Surrey, in which Miss 
Avonia | ee will play the principal character. 
The subject is, we believe, classical. Mr. E. T. 
Smith at Astley’s promises us ‘‘ Der Freyschutz,” 
with the ‘‘highest operatic, dramatic, scenic, 
and sensational effects ever presented to the 

ublic on any single evening.” To this 
will be added an extravaganza a Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, called ‘‘ Boabdil el Chico ; or, the More 
the Merrier.” Easter will introduce a new and 
very charming manageress to the Royalty. 
Miss M., or rather Miss Patty, Oliver is to take 
this little theatre in hand, and we hear rumours 
of the liklihood of her trying bright, sparkling 
Vaudevilles. This will be a novelty, but a most 
acceptable one. Offenbach is getting known at 
last, and surely the time has come for us to have 
a theatre entirely devoted to the entertainment 
we get at the Variétés or Bouffes Parisiennes. 

Two theatres have been burnt to the ground 
during the past week—that of Brest, and the 
large wooden structure in the Place de St. 
Sylvestre at Rome. 
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English Sacred Poetry, including Transla- 
a oy Bo Writers. Edited and Arranged by 
Hewsry Waient. e Eleventh Thousand, ready this day, 


cloth antique, 3s. 6d. 
London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 











Just published, price Is., 


THE ALKALINE PERMANGA- 


NATES and their MEDICINAL USES. By Joun Mcrer, 
late Assistant-Demonstrator in Chemistry in the Ander- 
sonian University, Glasgow. 

JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Buriington Street. 


ae 


Illustrated, imp. 32mo, cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d., 


ROBIN HOOD. Ballads, Songs, and 


Poems relating to this celebrated Yeoman. With Notes by 
Jounx Maraew Geren, F.S.A., and an Original Life, by Joun 
Hick, of Nottingham. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE ; or, Life and 


Adventures of a Stammerer. 
** Should be in the hands of every parent who has a stammer- 
ing child.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 
inn Fields. 





This day, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


PASSAGES from SHAKESPEARE. 


Selected and Translated into German, interpagéed with 
English Text. By Gustav Soutine. 


London: TRUBNER & CO. Leipsic: F. A. BROCKHAUS. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE,” WILL BE COM- 
MENCED IN THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
TEMPLE BAR OFFICE, 8 New Burlington Street. 





THE 


Quarterly Journal of Science. 
No, X., APRIL 1, 1866. Price 5s. 


ConTenrTs. 
I. DARWIN AND HIS TEACHINGS. With Portrait. By 
Vincent Brooks. / 


Il. CONSIDERATIONS ON THE LOSS OF THE LONDON. 
By Wicuram Farrnaten, C.E., F.R.S., &e. 


. SEWAGE AND SEWERAGE. 

. ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE VOLCANOS OF 
AUVERGNE. By Cuartes Davneny, M.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. 

V. ON THE LARYNGOSCOPE, AND SOME OF ITS 
PHYSIOLOGICAL REVELATIONS. By C. B. Fox, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Tlustrated. 

COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, AS INDICATING THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By Davin Parkes, President 
of the Sheffield Literary Society. 


ON CELL-LIFE. By Dr. A. Ficx, Zurjch University. 
CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 


VI. 


VIL. 





Ready on next Magazine Day, 3s. 6d., 


Journal of the Statistical Society 
FOR MARCH. Vol. XXIX., Part I. 


ConrTeNTs: 
I, DR. FARR—INFANT MORTALITY IN THE 
FERENT STATES OF EUROPE. 


II. COLONEL SYKES—COST OF THE ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH NAVIES. 


Ill. AVERY—MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURE OF BIR. 
MINGHAM. 


IV. SARGANT—VITAL STATISTICS ‘Ff BIRMINGHAM. 


HOSPITAL STATISTICS, MISCELLANEA, AND 
QUARTERLY TABLES. 
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TO BOTANISTS AND HORTICULTURALISTS. 





Annual Subscription One Guinea, post free. 


The Journal of Botany, British 
and Foreign. 


Edited by Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 


Published Monthly, with Coloured Plates of every . 
discovered British it, Garden Novelty, and Botadica! Le. 
covery, Wy Watrer Firoen, F.L.S, Original Articles by all 
the ng Botanists and Horticult of the Day; Re- 
views of Books Published at Home and Abroad ; and the Latest 
a Intelligence. A new (the Fourth) Volume now com- 
m ng 


This Jvurnal (as will be seen from the contents of each num- 
ber) has active s rters in every part of the G) 
North avd South’ America, Asia, Africa, and Retna 
offers great facilities for the Diffusion of Advertisements. 


R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





| NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEYS NEW NOVEL. 


LE URT: a Country House 

SIGHTON COURT: Author of “ Ravenshoe, ° 
“The Hil and the Burtons,” “ Austin Elliot,” &. 2 
Vols., crown 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 

A SON of the SOIL. A New Novel. 

2 Vols., crown 8vo, price 2ls. 





NEW NOVEL BY PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 


HEREWARD, the Last of the English. 
‘A New Novel. By Cuartes Krxestey, M.A. 2 “Uvest aech. 


8vo, price 21s. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE.” 


The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. A 
New Novel. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe. 
2 Vols., crown 8vo, price 12s. (Just ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





DISRAELI’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


Price 1s. each, postage 3d. 
CONINGSBY. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
THE YOUNG DUKE. SYBIL. 


JONTARINI FLEMING. VENETIA. 
ALROY. | TANCRED. 
VIVIAN GREY. IXION. 


Greatly improved Editions. 
London : FREDERICK WARNE & Co., W.C. 





WARNE’S COLOURED TEXTS. 
NEW SERIES. 

Designed by Jons Marcnant, and executed in Kronheim and 
Co.’s best style of Oil Colour printing. In Oblong Shape, 1s. each 
Large Size. 

Watch and Pray—Search the Scriptures—I am the True Vine 
—I am the Bread of Life—The Lord is Risen—Hallelujah—God 
is our Refuge and Strength. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., W.C. 





A VALUABLE ADJUNCT TO ALL LIBRARIES. 
In 3 Vols., crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth extra, 


PENNY READINGS IN PROSE AND 
VERSE. 


Compiled and Edited by J. E. Carrenrer. A Library Edition, 
elegantly printed on fine r; re-edited, with each volume 
paged throughout ; complete indexes, portrait, &c. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., W.C. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 


RUDIMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A Complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application to 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 


Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., with Portrait, 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
SELF-POURTRAYED. 


By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 
Published for the Benefit of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 


** Mr. Ludlow exhiits with great felicity what he calls ‘ the 
perfect self-consistency o! Mr. Lincoln’s moral character ;’ and 
everyoue who studies tha character in the light of the spoken 
and written words which ‘eflected its Christian purity and 
heroism, would desire to add to, rather than take from, Mr. 
Ludlow’s panegyric.”— Morning Star. 


ALFRED WILLIAM BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without ; 
A. STRAHAN, 148 Strand; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
33 Paternoster Row. 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol., fscp. 8vo, 5s., bevelled edges, 


THE QUADRILATERAL. 


“* There is much true poetry in this volume.”—Star. 


“ The poems are in good taste, and always graceful and 
pleasing.”—John Bull. . se! oer hg 


~~. Contains some very good bits of modern poetry.”—Ox/ord 
mes. ? 


““ Contains some very telling pieces.”—Anti-Teapot Review 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





Just published, 8vo, sd., price 6d, 


REMARKS on RINDERPEST. By 


Cuarces Bet, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
—_ Edinburgh, and Vice-President of the “Obstetrical 
Society. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL POEMS. 


Third Edition.—Now ready, at all Libraries, with Fro i 
by F. Gilbert, toned paper, crown fro, ~- A ee 


BEAUTIES of TROPICAL 


SCENERY, LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS 
With Notes. To which are add EARER 
HOME. By R. N. Donsanr. —— 


“This is a charming volume; the poems are full of vital!t 
and rich, varied, profuse beauties sparkle and glow in lyrical 
— ye my fanciful association.”— Morning Post 

“ The present edition is enriched b poems, ; 
in the author's old vein.”—Globde. é-eom ie = 

“Those who have been charmed with his two former editions 





will detect no off in the t one.” 
«It is th : 
Meee ie In? penaliful thoughts, ox in very 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piceadiily. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES.” 
TOILERS OF THE SEA. Victor 
Hveo. Translated by W. Mor Tomas. In 3 Vols., crown 


8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


The Author, in his thus indicates his motive in 


Nature! These are the three 


the Plough and the Ship. But these three problems contain 
three wars. The mysterious of life results from all 
three—Man has to meet with obstacles under the form of Super- 
stition, under the form of Prejudice, and under the form of 
the Elements. A triple dvayxy weighs upon us. Bg is the 
fatality of dogmas, the oppression of human laws, nexora- 
bility of nature. In Notre Dame de Paris’ the Author de- 
nounced the first; in the ‘Misérables’ he exem the se- 
cond ; in this book he indicates the third. With these three 
fatalities mingles that inward fatality—the chief of all—the 


human heart. 


ie Temps says — work: ~ &. 
what charm, magnificence, and terror 
invested his ocean pictures, must consult the volumes them- 
selves. The romance contains minute Ganerigitone of local 
manners and superstitions, which give an additional grace to 
the grand scenes which are unfold in the work. 

The Debats says: ‘‘* Travailleurs de la Mer,” a poem, history, 
and legend—an elegy, an epopee, a war song, a great cry travers- 
ing the ocean, and which will traverse ages—such is M. Victor 
Hugo's new work.” 

fa” As a large demand has set in for this work, the Pub- 
lishers will feel obliged by the Trade sending in their orders for 
the Second Edition immediately. 


“Those who would know with 
us of the poet has 


THE WHITE FAVOUR. By He 


Hout, Author of “ The King's Mail.” 3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


UNCONVENTIONAL. By the Author 


of “St. Agnes’ Bay.” 3 Vols., post 8vo, 
A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. By 
Mrs. Durevs Harpy. 2 Vols,, post Svo, 16s. 
THE STORY OF KENNETT. By 
Bayarp Tartog. 2 Vols., post 8vo. 
MATTINS AND MUTTONS. By Cuth- 


sert Bepe. 2 Vols., post 8vo. 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


Dedicated, by express permission, to His 
Royal Highness Prince Alfred. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF ADMIRAL SIR 
B. P. V. BROKE, Bart., K.C.B. By the Rev. Jou» G. 
Briouton, Rector of Kemp Town. ith numerous Ilus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, 20s. 


A CATALOGUE OF ALL THE BOO 
PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING E 
YEAR 1865; with the Size, Price, Publisher, and Month of 
Publication. 8vo, (Just ready. 

THE 


SOCIAL LIFE OF CHINESE ; 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR RELIGION, GoO- 
VERNMENTAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND BUSINESS 
CUSTOMS AND OPINIONS. By the Rev. J. Doourrrie, 
Fourteen Years Member of the chou Mission of the 
American Board. With 150 Illustrations, 3 Vols., 8vo, 24s. 


“The book before us supplies a large Ln of minute and 
valuable information concerning a country of high commercial 
and national importance, and as to which the amount of 
popular information is even more than ordinaril The 
author speaks with the authority of an e 
minuteness of detail which his work exhibits will, to most 
readers, go far to establish its trustworthiness."—Saturday 


Review. 

“ We have no hesitation in saying that from these poses may 
be gathered more information about the social life of the 
Chinese than can be obtained from an 
portance of the work as a key to a t understanding of the 
character of so vast a on of the human race ought to 
insure it an extensive circulation.”—Athena@um. 
TURKEY. By J. Lewis Parley, F.8.8.. 

Author of “Two Years in 8 ” Witha of His 
LETTERS ON ENGLAND. By, Louis 
Biaxec. 2 Vols., post 8vo. Just ready. 
A THOUSAND MILES 
REUSS, AAR, MARNE, THAM MAIN 
MEUSKE, AND THE LAKES OF CONSTANCE A 
LUCERNE, &c. By J. MacGaeeor, Trin. Coll., Cambridge, 


Highness Fuad Pasha. §8vo, 1 
. IN T 
ROY CANOE, ON THE DANUBE, MOSEL 


Barrister-at-Law. ith Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 5s. 
TRAVELLING IN SPAIN. 8vo. 
trated. [Next month. 


Dedicated by permission to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


A HISTORY OF SAVINGS’ BANKS; 
Origin and of Mr. Glad- 


with an Account of the 
Banks, Govern- 


stone’s Financial Measures for 
ment Annuities, and Government Life Insurance. By 
"s Mails.” Svo. 


Witttam Lewixs, Author of “ Her 


THE STRUCTURE of ANIMAL . 
By Professor Lovis Acassiz. 1 Vol., 8vo, with 46 I[llustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. 

Contents. 
1. Four Different Plans of Structure among Animais. 
2. Relative Standing or Gradation of the Animal Kingdom. 
3. Remote Antiquity of Animal Life as shown in the Coral 


4. Physical History of the Earth—Man the Ultimate Object. 


5. Triple Coincidence in the and 
By — Succession, Gradation, 


6. Evidence of an Intelligent and Constantly Creative M 
the Plana and Verielions of Btsustee =e 


London: SAMPSON LOW, 
SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
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CONTENTS : 
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Ill. BRADSHAW. 

IV. CLUB LIFE AND SOCIETY IN LONDON. 
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VI. THE ECCLESIASTICAL CRISIS IN THE RE- 
FORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


VII. THE RINDERPEST IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
VIIL CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





NEW WORK BY DR. PRESSENSE. 
In 1 handsome Volume, 8vo, price 14s., cloth, 


JESUS CHRIST: 


HIS TIMES, LIFE, AND WORK. 


By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D., Author of ‘‘The Land of 
the Gospel,” ‘‘ The Redeemer,” &c 





In crown 8vo, price 6s., cloth, 


DISCOURSES DELIVERED 


ON 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
By R. W. DALE, M.A. 


** A Yolume of sermons, the talent and modest spirit of 
which we cannot overpraise. Mr. Dale has done much 
to quiet the alarm of many religious minds, and we re- 
commend his writings to all who desire to see how in- 
teresting, and up to the spirit of the age, a good sermon 
may become in the hands of an able man.”—Reader. 


‘ By the same Author, recently published, 


THE JEWISH TEMPLE and the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH: Discourses on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 





Now ready, 8vo, stitched, price 6d., 


RELIGION IN LONDON: 
STATISTICS OF CHURCH AND CHAPEL ACCOM- 
: MODATION IN 1865. 

Reprinted from the British QUARTERLY Review. 
‘s With an Appendix of Tables. 
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‘Fast published, in 2 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 1és., 


~ . DOCTOR KEMP: 
THE STORY OF A LIFE WITH A BLEMISH. 
Mark if his birth make any difference.”—Drypen. 


«|. . A strong, clever novel : its characters are con- 
ceived with great distinctness, and delineated with great 
forge. The work is one of great promise.”"— British Quar- 
terly Review. 

“ The author has trodden no beaten path, nor put into 
big phrases hackneyed thoughts. A novel which is tho- 
roughly original, and full of aetion and incident.”—Morn- 
ing Star. 

“The author of ‘Doctor Kemp’ manifests abundance of 
power, knowledge, and keen observation of social usages 
and manners. . . . The book teems with power, many a 
scene of hearty pathos, and many a description exhibiting 
the writer's clear, shrewd knowledge of life and society.” — 
Eclectic Review. 


MISSIONARY WORK AMONG CRIMINALS. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth extra, 


THE SIXTH WORK. 
By 8. MEREDITH. 


Contents: Popular Interest in Prisons—Evangelical 
Work in Prisons—The Charity of Moral Effort—Christ in 
Prison—The Christian Prison—Reformatories and Indus- 
trial Schools—The le of Crime—Female Prisoners and 
their Difficulties—The Honesty Pledge. 


By the same Author, recently published, crown Svo, 
price 7s. 6d., 


“THE LACE-MAKERS: Sketches of Irish 


Character. 


™. “Mrs. Meredith brings to a labour of love a true 
eatholic spirit, which cannot fail to enlist the sympatiiies 
of all who seek to alleviate the condition of the very poor 
of Ireland by legitimate means. The tales themselves are 
pleasantly told. ”—Reader. 


— 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 
27 Paternoster,Row. 











A SERIES OF SKETCHES 


LONDON LIFE, 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 


ABOUT THE STREETS, 


COMMENCED IN No. 168 (17 MARCH) OF 


THE READER, 


NO. L. 


BOYS. 


WITH 


LONDON 


No. 2, THE NAMES OF STREETS, 


APPEARS THIS DAY. 








PRICE FOURPENCE. 





ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 





Just published, fscp. Svo, 5s., 


THE AFTERNOON LECTURES on LITERATURE 


and ART ; delivered at the Museum of Industry, S¢. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in April and 
May, 1865. | 
CONTENTs. 
1. HISTORY AND PROGRESS. By Professor D’Arcy W. 


THomrson, Queen’s College, Galway. 


2. INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN LITERATURE ON ENG- | . imeat re 
LISH LITERATURE. By Rev. James Byrne, M.A. 6 Da ee Ie. TR, Oe Wie 


3. ON THE PRINCIPLES AND USES OF ALLITERATIONS MODERN SCIENCE, By F. H. Poutzs, Eaq 
IN POETRY. By Evory Kennepy, M.D., E. and T. D.C. | 6. BERKELEY. By Isaac Burtt, Esq., Q.C. 


4. MILTON’S PROSE. 
Kroon. ° 


By the Right Hon. Mr. Justice 


Lately published, 


ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 5s. 
ON LITERATURE AND ART. 6s. 


THE FIRST SERIES, 1863. 
THE SECOND SERIES, 1864. 





Post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


SHADOWS of the OLD BOOKSELLERS. By Charles 


KNIGHT. 
‘* We could not tear ourse' vis away from the book and its fascination, so we cordially recommend it to all lovers of 
literary history and gos;ip as « | ook they will be sure to relish.”—Reader. 
** His pages abound in » nec dote and illustration, and fill up clearly and pleasantly an important chapter in the 
annals of English literature.” 





Post 8vo, 8s. 6d., 


SERMONS PREACHED in the CHAPEL of CHEL- 


TENHAM COLLEGE. By the Rev. Atrrep Barry, D.D., Principal. 





London : BELL & DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d., fsep. Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 


THE LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 


Epirep sy J. L. BALDWIN. 


Adopted by the following Clubs: Arlington, Army and Navy, Arthur’s, Bath and County, Boodle’s, 
Brighton and Sussex, Brighton Union, Brookes’s, Carlton,-Cheltenham and Gloucestershire, 
Conservative, Dover, E. I. United Service, Garrick, Guards, Jockey, Junior United Service, 
Junior Carlton, Kildare St. Leinster, New Club, Edinburgh, New Rooms, Newmarket, New 
University, Oxford and Cambridge, Portland, Raleigh; Reform, Royal Yacht Squadron, St. 
James’, Travellers’, Union, White's, Windham ; and a 


TREATISE on the GAME, by J. C. 


HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, Bookseller to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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Printed by WILLIAM JOHN JOHNSON, at No. 121 Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. —_- the City of London; and Published by JAMES BOHN, at the Office, No. 24 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, in the City of Westminster.—Saturda 


vy, March 24, 1866. 
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